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Life-Saver for 
Men and Materials 


\ SIGNIFICANT development to come out of the first 
World War was a black, granular substance known as 
activated carbon. 

Particles of this material are so highly porous 
and have such tremendous active surface area, that 
they can pick up and hold surprising amounts of 
toxic gases, volatile vapors, and odors. Developed by 
NATIONAL CARBON CoMPANY, INCc., a Unit of UCC, 
to meet the specific menace of gas warfare, activated 
carbon saved many lives during the last war as an 
important ingredient in gas mask canisters, 

After the Armistice, this amazing material was fur- 
ther developed by CARBIDE AND CARBON CHEMICALS 
CORPORATION, another Unit of UCC, for numerous 
industrial uses. As a result of this work, one type of 
activated carbon is now saving millions of gallons 
of such essential solvents as alcohol, ethyl acetate, 
ether, and acetone, previously lost through evapo- 
ration in manufacturing processes. This is accom- 
plished by passing vapor-laden air from solvent- 
using processes through tanks containing COLUMBIA 
activated carbon, and then steaming the solvents out 
of the carbon. 

This year, in smokeless powder plants, plants 
making plastics, and in other plants engaged in war 
work, it is estimated that savings will amount to over 
100 million gallons of solvents. 

And the work of activated carbon is just begin- 
ning. Through the constant research that typifies 
all UCC Units, CARBIDE AND CARBON CHEMICALS 
CORPORATION has developed still newer uses which 
are contributing to the nation’s health and welfare. 


BUY UNITED STATES WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


ALLOYS AND METALS 
Electio Metallurgical Company 
Kayncs Stellite ¢ ompany 


Un.ted States Vanadium Corporation 


FRESH AIR! Ww ar workers are 
kept supplied with odor-free, 
healthful air by means of ac- 
tivated carbon purifiers used 
in conjunction with air condi- 
tioning installations. 


hay 


SAVINGS FOR YOU! In 
making plastics, artificial 
leather, one type of rayon, 
and many other products, the 
recovery of solvents with ac- 
tivated carbon results in sav- 
ings to consumers. 


SAVINGS FOR INDUSTRY! 
Recovery of alcohol and other 
solvents by activated carbo 
is releasin :transportation ani 
production: facilities for other 
vital war uses. 


MERCY MASK! Men of th 
armed forces, Civilian [e- 
fense volunteers, and workers 
exposed to the dangers o! 
toxic atmospheres are pr 
tected by activated carbon t: 
masks. 


UNION CARBIDE AND CARBON CORPORATION 


30 East 42nd Street 


M33 New York, N. Y. 


Principal Products and Units in the United States 


CHEMICALS 


Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Corporation 


ELECTRODES, CARBONS AND BATTERIES 


National Carbon Compeny, Ine. 


INDUSTRIAL GASES AND CARBIDE 
The Linde Air Produets Company 

The Oxweld Railroad Service Company 
The Prest-O-Lite Company, Inc. 


PLASTICS 
Bakelite Corporation 
Plastics Division of Carbide snd (#""” 


Chemicals Corporation 
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Production Lines are Battle Lines 


ONGRATULATIONS to the gallant seamen who man our hard- 

hitting, new Convoy Escort Craft. They are fighting heroically 

to free the seas of enemy submarines. Congratulations to the men 

who designed and built these sturdy ships and to the countless 

other Americans whose War Bond purchases make possible the 

production of these speedy Convoy Craft in ever-swelling number. 

July 1st marks pay-as-you-go withholding tax. It may be a strain 

to many. But it is time to remind ourselves to keep buying War 

Bonds—to fight with cur dollars as our seamen are fighting with 
their lives. Until this war is won our motto must be, “There is 


no limit to sacrifice.” 


4 

4 
f} The next War Loan Campaign will start in September. The 
? Treasury has emphasized the importance of selling more United 
States Government securities to individuals as a means of checking 
inflation. And, after all, investment is no ultimate sacrifice. 
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PAPER—to hang a paperhanger? 


© Paper helps preserve food for fight- 
ing men. It brings us war news in 
12,173 daily and weekly papers. Pro- 
tects uncountable tons of war material 
in transit, Products of the industry go 
into explosives, planes, ships, even 
parachutes for food and medicine, 


Last year our paper tonnage reached 
the staggering total of 16,522,000. To 
wrest victory from the Axis, the raw 
materials and products of America’s 
gigantic paper industry must flow con- 
tinuously from forest, machines, mills, 
This calls for the uninterrupted sup- 
ply of more than 3,000,000 horsepower 
of energy needed to run this vital 
industry, The Hartford Steam Boiler’s 


engineering staff and field inspectors 
are privileged to serve many of the 
leading American paper companies by 
lessening the chance of disastrous acci- 
dents to pressure vessels, turbines, 
engines, and other power equipment. 


Now, in war as in peace, this 77-year- 
old specialized engineering insurance 
company is serving policyholders by 
striving to detect accident-producing 
conditions in power equipment before 
trouble occurs. Never was its work 
more valuable to the paper industry, as 
well as to other indus- : 
tries, for which it is 
backing up ceaseless 
production for victory. 


Covers: Boilers * Pressure Vessels * Steam, Gas and Diesel Engines * Turbines * Electrical Equipment 


THE HARTFORD STEAM BOILER INSPECTION 
AND INSURANCE COMPANY © Hartford, Connecticut 
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ASHINGTON BULLETIN 


HAT THE WASHINGTON NEWS MEANS TO MANAGEMENT 


Newest New Deal 


Congress has forced labor and the 
President back into each others’ arms. 
The explosion of anti-New Deal 
strength im — will produce no 
swing to the right on the part of the 
Administration. Rather, it will produce 

a Presidential policy more prolabor than 
at any time in recent years. It will also 
result in a revival of the cooling ardor 
of the unions for Roosevelt. 

First big effect of the new alignment 
will be an executive order busting the 
Little Steel formula and permitting 
ic Woda wages to rise with the cost of living. 
os Auda Publicity groundwork for this move is 
52 —~(id already wae laid in this week’s an- 

ouncement by the National War Labor 
Board that its wage stabilization policy 
is threatened by rising food prices. The 
forthcoming executive order, still some 
eeks away, will start by boosting the 
Little Steel wage ceiling of 15% of 
January, 1941, to some 17% to 20%. 
is will partially recoup the losses la- 
bor sustained under the hold-the-line 
order. Provision will be included for 
Mpcriodic readjustment of the percentage 
us the cost-of-living index rises. 


President’s Choice 


ce 
xan, Dj Washington New Dealers are jubilant 
Libraat this reversal of the President’s war- 
Van time drift away from them. They are 
-anley pure that the conservative 78th Congress 
bertsonmghas Overreached itself and cinched pros- 
aff ciects for a fourth New Deal. 
* nd Faced with the congressional revolt, 
Roosevelt had a choice of two policies: 
aultsbgmHe could adapt himself to the congres- 
‘hut Gsional temper; choose advisers, adminis- 
7 ators, and policies = to 
. « Mmcongress; go along with the high-price, 


pntiregimentation, antilabor views that 
lominate the legislature. Alternatively, 
e could take a firm line of opposition 
0 Congress, pushing his own policies, 
petting what he can—more in the hope 
bf establishing a record that will look 
pood in the future than of actually pre- 
jailing over Congress. 

Roosevelt has decided to take the 
bffensive. His choice is to get indus- 
ial war production, by keeping labor 
happy and at work, at the expense of 
arm production, slowed by the squeezes 
nd jam-ups resulting from an attempt 
t rigid control of food prices. 


lear Signals 


$ Seu 
furl Tipoff on the no-appeasement line is 
nted MBne break with Food Administrator 


raw: 


hester Davis. Any policy of going 
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along with Congress would necessarily 
have been built around Davis, the one 
home-front administrator thoroughly 
acceptable to the congressmen. Natural 
first move in such a policy would have 
been to transfer OPA’s food functions 
to the War Food Administration. In- 
stead, Roosevelt permitted Davis to re- 
sign, booted him out earlier than he 
wanted to quit, and installed Marvin 
Jones, who would once have been popu- 
lar with Congress but is now too closely 
identified with the White House. 

The slap at Congress was underlined 
by the appointment of Paul Porter as 
Deputy WFA Administrator. Porter, 
OPA’s rent chief, is the most unyielding 
low-price man left in OPA since Ken- 
neth Galbraith’s resignation. 


Political Lineup 


Roosevelt’s approach is dictated by 
1944 politics. The labor-farmer com- 
bination that has elected him in the 
past is irrevocably broken. Except for 


Six months ago, Marvin Jones might 
have brought to the War Food Ad- 
ministration the great influence with 
Congress that he demonstrated in the 
days when he handled controversial 
legislation as a member of the House. 
Now he comes to his new job from 
the unpopular one of lobbying against 
congressional rebellion as deputy to 
Byrnes on economic stabilization. His 
appointment looks like another case 
of too little and too late. 


the largely disfranchised small farmers, 
the farm vote is now against him. He 
can gain few votes by a nghtward swing; 
if the country wants a conscrvative 
President, it won’t elect Roosevelt. He 
figures that two sources of strength re- 
main to him: labor and the consumer. 

Congressional action on the Con- 
nally-Smith antistrike bill has guaran- 
teed Roosevelt stronger and more united 
labor support. His decision to veto the 
bill (BW—Jun.19’43,p5) won him com- 
plete labor approval, while Congress’ 
override of the veto keeps the issue a 
live one in labor minds. At the same 
time, the override will salve the bitter- 
ness of some of those voters who dis- 
approved of the veto. 

To cinch the white-collar consumer 
vote, the President is counting on a 
campaign built around the high cost of 
living. ‘That campaign calls for a vigor- 
cus price control policy—even though 
an ineffective one—to establish him as 
the consumers’ friend. Proponents say 
that Congress will get the blame—has 
itself assumed the blame—when prices 
go right on up despite brave words from 
the White House. 

Meanwhile, from here to ’44, all the 
prospects are inflationary. Congress 
will look after the farmers’ interests 
Roosevelt will see that labor doesn’t 
get left behind. And between them, 
they'll keep the spiral spinning merrily 


v 
Get-Together Plan Works 


One aspect of the management of thie 
war production program that might have 
stirred up a lot of trouble hasn’t—yct. 

In the course of the production pro 
gram, the iow competitive units of 
many industries have got togethcr on 
production quotas, simplification of 
lines, and other forms of concerted ac- 
tion that normally would have exposed 
them to prosecution for violation of the 
antitrust laws. Early in the war, a policy 
was laid down whereby such arrange- 
ments, if sanctioned by a government 
agency and cleared by the Dept. of 
Justice, would be O.K., provided that 
none of the participating concerns 
stepped out of bounds. The Dept. of 
Justice has approved to date 85 plans 
of concerted action, has not had occa- 
sion yet to prosecute anybody. 


y 
Turn of the Tide 


Officials are still rubbing their eyes at 
the speed with which the submarine 
menace has been dissipated since it be- 


5 


Scientists believe that the Mesabi’s iron 
came from microbes which ate iron salts. 
The indigestible iron was pushed to the sur- 
face of their bodies—where it clung like a 
coat of mail. As they died—by the billion— 
their “coats of mail” became vast iron 
posits on what was then ao ocean floor. 


—see U. S. Geologic Survey, P, P, 113 
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IRON-EATERS 


AST year Minnesota's fabulous Mesabi yielded 

a record-breaking 70,000,000 tons of iron ore 

--nearly % of the total U. S. production from 
which battleships, tanks and guns are made. 


Through the mighty Mesabi Range — roughly 
100 miles long — runs a ribbon of iron deposits, 
one to three miles wide. Spotted “like raisins in a 
cake” are ore deposits which assay 50% or better. 
These “raisins” are now open-pit mines whose 
herculean steam shovels, crawling tractors and 
rugged trucks move out rich, red-brown ore to 
supply the Arsenal of Democracy. . . 

In the speed-up to meet war-production quotas, 


almost every shovel, tractor and truck in the 
Mesabi is both lubricated and fueled by Shell. 


Leaders tn War Production rely on 
SHELL INDUSTRIAL LUBRICANTS 


As war production sets. new records, proper 
lubrication becomes even more vital. Yesterday's 
solution is seldom good enough for today. 

Constant improvement in Shell Lubricants is 
a major responsibility of the “University of Petro- 
leum,” Shell’s research laboratories. Shell engi- 
neers apply these improvements in the field. 

Are you sure your plant has the benefit of all 
that is new in lubrication as it develops? 


Ah 


First oil refinery to win 
the Army-Navy “E”— Shell's 
Wood River Refinery 
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ON THE MESABI RANGE, the world’s largest ironj mine, almost even 
shovel, tractor and truck is lubricated with Shell Industrial Lubricant 
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¢ possible to throw in lots of planes 

4 escort vessels. This much can be 

4: March was a very bad month; 
Bkings have fallen in every month 
ce: there were no sinkings at all in 
first half of June; the second half 
nks as though it will be as good. 


v 
allace vs. Jones 


The public brawl between Vice-Presi- 
nt Wallace and Jesse Jones is an ex- 
ted echo of the Presidential order 
April 13, 1942, which stripped the 
onstruction Finance Corp. of veto 
wer over foreign purchases of stra- 

materials by the Board of Eco- 
mic Warfare. It was no surprise to 
fashington that Wallace, as guardian 
BEW, was still having trouble with 
guardian of the funds that BEW 
es. Only novelty is the violence of 
usually quiet-spoken Vice-President, 
d up by his conviction that Jones 
ding his doubts of BEW among 
pnies on Capitol Hill. 


v 


DA’s Future 


The congressional ban on food sub- 
fies (via a series of amendments to 
e Commodity Credit Corp. bill) 
asculates any genuine price stabiliza- 
bn program, and with it OPA. Con- 
ss knows that, of course (and feels 
tain it can override a veto, too). For 
er removing the subsidy powers—in- 
iding the power to roll back meat, 
itter, coffee prices—the _ legislators 
owed little hesitancy in giving the 
atively harmless OPA an appropria- 
n of $177,000,000. 

Hereafter OPA will be essentially 
tle more than a handyman for the 
hite House and other government 
rencies. It will continue to work the 
echanics of rationing, after the ration- 
g programs themselves have been 
aped up by WPB, Agriculture, and 
¢ Petroleum Administrator. But the 
kming of price regulations (once a 
il OPA prerogative) is more and more 
ccoming a job for Economic Stabiliza- 
on Director Fred Vinson and the War 
bod Administration, especially since 
€ current major price problems are 
the food field. 


st eve 


alvage Man 


The only section of OPA that’s on 

upbeat is its economic braintrust, 
taded by smart, cagey Richard Gilbert. 
¢ latter is being firmly adopted into 
¢ White House economic family to 
otk out the token controls by which 
¢ Administration wants to show con- 
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sumers that it’s still fighting the cost 
of living. 

Gilbert's idea of future price ma- 
neuvers, without benefit of subsidy, 
tends in the following directions: 

(1) Knock a couple of percent off 
the cost of living by better policing of 
“community ceiling” prices; paid OPA 
policemen and consumers (notably the 
unions) could do the job. 

(2) Cut back prices on seasonal foods 
when prices and profits get out of line. 
New—and lower—ceilings are soon due 
for fresh cabbage and lettuce. 

(3) Slap on ceilings at the farm level 
when prices get too far over parity. Still 
in the talking stage at OPA is a ceiling 
on hogs to hold down pork prices and 


force farmers to disgorge their corn. 

By and large, however, the ability to 
hold prices without subsidies is limited 
to working tricks whose net effect is 
pretty small. OPA’s major value to the 
Administration is really that of a mar- 
tyr. The shreds of the price agency 
next year will make a nice exhibition 
to stimulate consumers into ousting 
what the Administration will advertise 
as a brutal Congress. 


v 
Back to the Land? 


Government sociologists look for a 
big back-to-the-farm movement after 
the war. Plans already are afoot to di- 


Charles E. Wilson, vice-chairman 
of the War Production Board, is 
leaning heavily on labor-management 
committees in his campaign to ste 
up the output of present steel mill 
capacity by some 300,000 tons a 
quarter (while getting the rest of a 
projected 1,000,000-ton boost in the 
next quarter from néw capacity and 
out of inventory). 

This means that he is leaning 
heavily on Theodore K. Quinn, who 
has been brought to Washington 
from the presidency of the Maxon 
advertising agency to put some life 
into the labor-management commit- 
tees set up under WPB’s general 
production drive. 

The drive has been stymied in re- 
cent months by the unions’ increas- 
ing complaint that labor-management 
production committees are not taken 
seriously in many plants, that they 
are being relegated to the role of 
poster-pasters and cheerleaders, that 
the committees are really intended 
to divert labor aspirations for a voice 
in management decisions. 

That’s the big reason why the 
number of committees has stood at 
some 2,000 for months. 

Wilson brought Quinn to Wash- 
ington on the basis of their long as- 
sociation in General Electric—where 
Quinn did a 22-year stint before go- 
ing to Maxon, Inc.—and of later as- 
sociation resulting from Maxon’s 
handling of G.E. advertising. 

Quinn’s assets for the production 
drive assignment are his publicizing 
experience and his friendly relations 
with labor. He has been on the 
“liberal” side of the advertising pro- 
fession (consumer research, a &r. 
housing program, etc.); his writings 


Advertises Production to Labor 


T. K. Quinn—first job, steel 


have been well received by the 
unions; and it doesn’t hurt that his 
father was an old Knights of Labor 
man. Quinn will rely on these assets 
to answer Washington speculation 
on whether a man from the Maxon 
agency will have any more peaceful 
time in WPB than in OPA, where 
Lou Maxon himself holds forth. 
With steel management question- 
ing whether Wilson can get the in- 
crease that he thinks can be pushed 
out of the mills, and union leaders 
saying that it can be done, Wilson, 
Quinn, Philip Murray of C.1.O., and 
WPB’s new labor vice-chairmen, 
Clinton Golden and Joseph Keenan, 
were all scheduled to appear in Pitts- 
burgh this week to whoop up the 
labor-management committees there. 


Transportation 
is a 


VITAL 


commodity 


A 


Ww 


Let us help you cut 
down your travei 
in New York State 


Ww 


Are you planning to go to Oswego 
or Jamestown to check up on 
the “know how” of a certain 
company ? 

In these places, as in 37 other 
New York State cities and towns, 
there are Marine Midland Banks 
whose officers know intimately 
local people, local industry, and 
local commerce. 

They can be helpful in many 
ways. Perhaps you can use their 
knowledge to eliminate some 
travel... for the benefit of your 
company and your country. 


MARINE MIDLAND 


TRUST COMPANY 
of New York 


120 BROADWAY 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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rect part of it into reclamation projects. 

Farm population declined following 
the last war (after they’d seen Paree), 
picked up during the early 20's, then 
held fairly steady at 30,000,000 until 
the depression drove 2,000,000 back to 
the land in the early 30’s. 

During the World War, the farm 
population held at more than 32,000,- 
000. In this war, it has declined more 
than 2,500,000. A swingback has set 
in lately, but the farm population now 
is estimated at less than 28,000,000—the 
smallest in half a century. 


v 
Copy to Senator Truman 


Donald Nelson got a letter this week 
from Henry Kaiser, remarking on 
WPB’s drive to boost steel production 
and pointing out that he could supply 
100,000 tons more annually if only 
WPB would O.K. his project, pending 
since last October, for three electric 
furnaces at his Fontana (Calif.) steel 
plant. 

Down in the left-hand corner of the 
letter was a notation: “cc to Hugh 
Fulton.” (Fulton is counsel for the Sen- 
ate’s Truman committee which keeps 
tabs on the progress of the war pro- 
duction program.) 


, 
Shape of Things to Fly 


All-wing airplanes, equipped with 
eight engines of 3,000 hp. each, are 
predicted for postwar world travel. This 
is confirmation of development work 
being done on war planes, now expected 
to dominate the bomber picture if the 
war lasts into 1945. 

Correct name for what is erroneously 
called a flying wing is “allwing” or 
“tailless plane.” Authorities agree on 
the feasibility of such large planes but 
differ on their utility value. Some say 
smaller planes, making frequent de- 
partures on the transatlantic routes, 
would best service the traveling public. 

The helicopter mania continues un- 
abated. The public is wild on the sub- 
ject. An Atlanta garage owner announces 
he will run a “fly-it-yourself” after the 
war. Practically every aircraft builder in 
the country is designing one or more. 
No fewer than 20 were on blueprint 
paper at last count, some of them in 
pilot-model construction. Cautious de- 
signers say they'll wait and see. 

Direct-lift flight looks as if it might 
replace the automobile in large numbers. 
But unless it does just that—enables the 
owner to do without a car—it can’t go 
over as a big league industry. In other 
words, it will have to be good enough 
so that a back-seat driver can:run it. 


Another Chain Suit Out 


Another of the Antitrust I jyjsio, 
cases against the big grocery c})ains } 
backfired. Federal Judge Richard | 
Hopkins on Tuesday tossed out 4 


suit involving Kroger Grocery «1d $4 

way Stores. Earlier, the Dept. of jm Elects 

tice took a setback in its A. & P. qa Crude 
It seems to be indictment troy} Bitum 


In the A. & P. suit, the Antitrust Diy 
sion was told that its fat (34-pag: 
indictment was too inflammatory (B\ 
—Feb.20'43,p8), and the trust bust 
decided to appeal. In the Kroger-Si 
way action, the court held that ¢ 
true bills were not sufficiently defin; 
and did not particularize in relation 
incidents out of which the charges gre 


~ 
It Can Be Told 


Palmer Hoyt, who left his job ; 
publisher of the Portland (Ore.) 0; 
gonian to become chief of Office 
War Information’s domestic brane 
believes OWI’s most urgent job of th 
moment is persuading Army and Na 
to relax their censorship. 

Like every other newsman, he } 
lieves the services consistently have tol 
the public less than might have bec 
told—safely. His friends say he is co 
vinced that both services must adopt 
policy of greater frankness if they a 
to regain public confidence. 


v 
Hope for Hosiery 


Manufacturers and retailers hope th 
OPA’s latest revision of its women 
rayon hosiery price regulation (MP! 
339) is an omen of still greater liber 
zation. 

The agency ruled this week that t! 
price differential between Grade A an 
Grade B stockings need be only 10’ 
as against the former 10% plus 25’ 
OPA’s reason for this move is thé 
more Grade B hose are being produce 
than first anticipated, and that ti 
penalty consequently must be reduce 
to prevent widespread losses. 

Now having one foot in the doo 
manufacturers and merchants wat 
OPA to change MPR 339’s grade-labe 
ing requirements, boost prices § 
around, and revamp the differenti 
between various classes of purchasers. 

They’ve got a good chance of gett 
some concessions. OPA says the om 
inal order was something of an “expe! 
ment,” that further meetings with t 
trade on price and grading are in ord 
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IGURES OF THE WEEK 


HE INDEX [see chart below). 


RODUCTION 


il Operations (% of capacity)..... 0.6.00... sees cence eee eeeees 
a of Automobiles and Tracks. SY er ee eee ee 
Engineering Const. Awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands)... . 
Electric Power Output (million kilowatt-hours). . . opatena sss 
Crude Oil (daily average, 1,000 bbls.)....... 
Bituminous Coal (daily average, 1,000 tons)... 6.0... ee eee eens 


RADE 
Miscellaneous. and L.C.L. Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars)............ 
All Other Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars). ...... 2... + see ee eee tenes 


RICES (Average for the week) 

Spot Commodity Index (Moody's, Doe. 32, 1931 == 200). wen cc ccc ctecs 
Industrial Raw Materials (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939 = 100). . 
Domestic Farm Products (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939 = 100). . 
Finished Steel Composite (Steel, ton)........ 0 © 0 eee eee eee ees 
Scrap Steel Composite (Iron Age, ton)........ ere: Pree: eee ere 
Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, Ib.).. picket dies dadamaweks 
(No. 2, hard winter, Kansas City, bu.). Pe se eee eee 
Sugar (raw, delivered New York, | eae PET Ge RD, 0 een 
Cotton (middling, ten designated markets, Ib.)... 0... eee eee eevee 
tWool Tops (New York, Ib.)...............- een 
Rubber (ribbed smoked sheets, New York, Ib.).. 0.666. ee eee ee eee eee 


NANCE 

90 Stocks, Price Index (Standard & Poor’s Corp.).... 6.5.06. 0c cee seeeeeees 
Medium Grade Corporate Bond Yield (30 Baa issues, Moody’s).............. 
High Grade Corporate Bond Yield (30 Aaa issues, Moody’s)................. 


Call Loans Renewal Rate, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average)............. 
Prime Commercial Paper, 4-to-6 months, N, Y. City (prevailing rate).......... 
ANKING (Millions of dollars) 


Demand Deposits Adjusted, reporting member banks...................++- 
Total Loans and Investments, reporting member banks...................-- 


¢Commercial and Agricultural Loans, reporting member banks................ 


Securities Loans, reporting member banks............---- eevee eeeee 
U. S. Gov’t and Gov't Guaranteed Obligations Held, reporting member banks. . 
Other Securities Held, oc odie ceas HEKb ee eases 
Excess Reserves, all member banks (Wednesday series)...............--055- 


Preliminary, week ended June 26th. t Revised. 
Ceiling fixed by government. 


U. S. Bond Yield (average of all taxable issues due or callable after twelve years} 


5 Lotest 
Week 
*205.4 


90.3 
19,185 
$9,903 

4,120 
3,955 
2,017 


81 

64 
$17,154 
+28% 
60 


Preceding 
Week 


+208.7 


3,966 
+1,956 


80 
62 
$17,189 
+ -+-29% 
78 


243.6 
159.7 
208.2 
$56.73 
$19.17 
12.000¢ 
$1.37 
3.74¢ 
21.06¢ 
$1.357 
22.50¢ 


95.0 
3.88% 
2.72% 
2.28% 
1.00% 

4-1% 


32,787 
46,965 
5,625 
1,457 
34,251 
3,065 
1,630 
+7,088 


Month 
Ago 


206.7 


98.4 
16,775 
$12,845 
3,990 
3,970 


6 Months 
Ago 


191.8 


98.2 
14,505 
$12,295 
3,656 
3,881 
1,913 


74 

49 
$15,329 
+10% 
81 


239.4 
156.4 
196.0 
$56.73 
$19.17 
12.000¢ 
$1.32 
3.74¢ 
19.94¢ 
$1.210 
22.50¢ 


77.1 
4.26% 
2.81% 
2.36% 
1.00% 

§-2% 


28,504 
40,457 
6,409 
1,508 
26,510 
3,264 
2,192 
6,292 


Year 
Ago 


181.4 


96.5 
22,935 
$37,991 
3,457 
3,719 
1,834 


79 

62 
$12,231 
+9% 
198 


229.7 
154.9 
179.3 
$56.73 
$19.17 
12.000¢ 
$1.12 
3.74¢ 
19.22¢ 
$1.195 
22.50¢ 


65.5 
4.34% 
2.84% 
2.34% 
1.00% 

4-1% 


25,948 
31,587 
6,855 
844 
17,361 
3,508 
2,648 
2,698 


$ Series revised, now includes open market paper. 


§ Date for “Latest Week” on each series on request. 
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How a KITCHEN PARING KNIF# 
helped make a bomb indicator lamp! 
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Electric research has pro- ornst: 


, pm U.S. Army needed a lot of ing into the plastic handle of the 
tiny indicator lamps to fit into the paring knife. Out came a nicely 
small space on bomber instrument turned dome-shaped piece of plastic 
panels and show how many bombs __ ... which he aaa as a color cap for 
Pad been released. The lampshadto the surgical instrument lamp. St 


This is the bomb indicator lomp 
that a kitchen paring knife 


helped develop. General 


be of a distinguishing amber color. _ bining these two with a proper lamp A eat an Oil oe Sim 

No existing lamp would serve the base, he soon had an experimental Dicksnntetiienet Ges OPA « 
. . . . slg mes o a 8 

purpose. Nearest to fulfilling the bomb indicator lamp the Army gir tees tonne atnas A cane wend 


need was G-E’s tiny “srain-of-wheat” wanted. le, wi 


If you have a problem, whether it’s 


lamp used in surgical instruments... "hi " : backi 

ear, Ae produced a white licht This lamp, after weeks of intensive elimination of glare on an assembly backin 
"6 experiment, served as the model for line or the selection of a lamp for wo. 

One Sunday afternoon, while work- _ thousands of G-E Bomb Indicator sume batslonts tack: Soles General 

ing on the —- in his attic work- _ lamps now on the instrument panels Electric Co., Lamp Dept., 166-BW? The 

shop, a G-E engineer happened to —_ of our bombers. Thus, a glance at the Nele Park. Cleveland, Ohio ated i 
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notice a translucent, plastic-handled indicator lamps on the instrument 
kitchen paring knife on the work- yanel quickly tells a pilot how many 
bench. That gave him an idea. In a eet have been dispatched and 
matter of minutes his lathe was bit- how many remain. 
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HE OUTLOOK 


Food administration moved to the 
orefront of the outlook this week. The 
esignation of Chester C. Davis and the 
imitation by Congress on use of sub- 
sidies serve to crystallize the dilemma 
nosed by thickening agricultural price 
problems and mounting labor discon- 
ent with high living costs (page 15). 
undamental policy must soon be set- 
jed-with profound implications for all 
ages, prices, and profits. 


ncentives Outmoded 


Nub of the problem is how to read- 
just farm prices without such food in- 
reases as to endanger wage control. 
Agriculture is one sector of the econ- 
omy where production and distribution 
cannot be regulated without price in- 
entives. The trouble now is that the 
present combined system of price con- 
rols and incentives has become out- 
oded—because of the change in the 
eed situation from surplus to shortage, 
or one thing. 

For instance, previous government 
policy to encourage pork production was 
0 support hog prices but limit corn 
ceilings. So long as corn was plentiful, 
growers sold surplus grain to refiners 
nd to poultry and dairy farmers. With 
om short now, price relationships dis- 
ourage open-market sales at the ceiling. 

boost in the ceiling might thaw the 
grain out of growers’ bins but would 
also jump costs to purchasers, perhaps 

n turn requiring higher milk, egg, and 
omstarch prices. 

Similarly, meat packers limited by 
DPA ceilings have been unable to pay 
amers their asking price for beef cat- 
le, with the result that the livestock is 
backing up on ranges and feed lots. 


wo Ways Out 


These dislocations cannot be toler- 
sted indefinitely. There are two alter- 
natives. One is for the Administration 
0 work out, and for Congress to ac- 
cpt, a new price program to overcome 
production difficulties without raising 
retail prices; such a program could not 
avoid subsidies in some form. The other 
4s an casing of regulations on food prices, 
9 which the inevitable corollary is a 
lifting of wage levels. ; 

For, Little Steel cannot be held 
rithout a reversal in the cost of living, 
much less in the face of an accelerated 
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ig Issue Behind Food Battle 


Policy decisions which must soon be made will have 
srofound implications for all prices, wages, and profits. Coal faces 
anpower troubles, even without a strike. 


rise. Not only the expediencies of poli- 
tics (Washington Bulletin, page 5), but 
also the exigencies of war production 
dictate that. A widening living cost- 
wage spread would create such spon- 
taneous resentment among rank-and- 
file workers that no antistrike law could 
dam it up. 


Coal Shortage Ahead? 


The cost of bituminous stoppages 
has mounted up—not only in terms of 
current steel production (Outlook 
Chart), but also for the longer-term sup- 
ply-demand balance sheet. In all, more 
than 20,000,000 tons of coal that would 
have been mined were not. As a result, 
the coal stockpile at the end of June 
was about 3,000,000 tons less than a 
year ago; on April 30, it was 5,000,000 
tons ahead of 1942. 


Meantime, demand is higher, and in- 


creasing further. Production is up, be- 
cause of six-day operations, but the 
labor supply for coal mining is dwin- 
dling fast. On Pearl Harbor Day, the 
industry boasted 451,000 workers; 
twelve months later, the total was down 
33,000 to 418,000; since then, the de 
cline has accelerated—30,000 more lost 
in five months to leave only 388,000 in 
May. 

Weekly hours in mining now are 
close to the level that gives peak per- 
man production. If miners are inducted 
into the armed forces and leave for 
better-paying jobs in war plants at 
the same rate as heretofore, output by 
the year-end will be running markedly 
short of demand. That’s when the 20,- 
000,000-ton loss will be really felt. 


U-Boats and Steel 


Prime Minister Churchill’s revelation 
this week that 30 U-boats were sunk in 
May is basically important for the busi- 
ness, as well as for the war outlook. If 
the U-boat fleet can be cut at this rate 
with present weapons, pressure for more 
escort. vessels and merchant ships is 
bound to lessen sooner or later. Ship- 
building consumes huge gobs of stecl 
which might be put to other use. 


IN THE OUTLOOK: 
STEEL OPERATIONS 
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Steel operations this week fell back to 
90.3% of capacity—the lowest rate in 
three years—due to lack of coal. This 
one drop accounts for most of the 
neatly 200,000: tons of steel output 
estimated lost as a result of recent 
bituminous strikes. Thus opens the 
1943 third quarter in which WPB 
wants 1,000,000 tons more output 
from (1) speeding new capacity, (2) 


Squeezing excess inventories, (3) sub- 
stituting higher-tonnage carbon out- 
put for some alloy steel, and (4) step- 
ping up production pressure at the 
mills. However, July-August-Septem- 
ber operations ordinarily tend to de- 
cline—as the chart shows they did in 
1941 and 1942—simply because of the 
inevitable effect of hot weather on 
manpower and equipment. 
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VACATIONS WITH PAY 


From coast to coast, school kids are 
spending their summer _ vacations 
down on the farms and are getting 
paid for it. Recruited in Berkeley, 200 
boys and girls of high school age are 
filling the labor gap in Placer County, 


Calif., by getting in the season’s fruit 
crop and packing it for market. Girls, 
paid 45¢ an hour, work an eight-hour 
day sorting fruit or making boxes, 
while the boys truck and label in the 
fields in shifts running to ten hours for 
60¢ an hour. Classrooms in the county 
high school have been converted into 


dormitories for young workers \ hi 
will do a $5,000,000 job in the county, 
farmers estimate. On the East Co 
the need for farm help is no less acute, 
and school children from Sale, 
Mass. (right), typical of those volu 
teering to spend vacations working 
are tending and harvesting produ 


Wheat Rolls In 


Smaller harvest and labor 
supply above expectations help 
farmers handle the crop; yields 
in Kansas top forecasts. 


At the Texas-Oklahoma end of the 
winter wheat belt, harvesting got under 
way last month. By June 30, the har- 
vest had moved northward through west- 
ern Kansas and was knocking at Ne- 
braska’s door. 

Everywhere across the golden plains 

the combines were clanking. Farm 
trucks shuttled from field to country cle- 
vator with their loads, while the rail- 
roads helped the elevator men make 
space for next day’s deliveries by whisk- 
ing this new-crop grain to terminal ele- 
vators at Fort Worth, Enid, Salina, 
Hutchinson, Wichita, ‘Topeka, and Kan- 
sas City. Farmers were lined up three 
deep at Agricultural Adjustment Admin- 
istration offices in county seats, signing 
the papers for new-crop wheat loans. 
@ Worries Begin to Vanish—In the fran- 
tic rush to cut the grain before the heads 
could shatter, few had time to remem- 
ber the forebodings of preharvest weeks. 
There had been plenty of worries then. 
Where would the farmer get harvest 
hands? Would there be enough com- 
bines for the task? How would the ele- 
vators find space for the new crop? 
What could the railroads use for the 
miles of empty boxcars which, in for- 
mer years, they held for weeks in readi- 
ness to move the crop? 

Answers to these questions developed 


14 * General News 


as the harvest progressed northward at 
its average rate of ten miles a day. By 
the time it reached southern Kansas, it 
looked as though everything might pass 
off uneventfully. None of the expected 
catastrophies had developed, though 
there was many a tight pinch, and more 
might still occur. 

e The Crop Is Smaller—Somehow or 
other, the wheat farmer got by this 
busiest of all peak seasons. In most dis- 
tricts, yields were substantially lower 
than in last year’s whopping crop, and 
this eased the job though it was cash 
out of pocket. There was less grain to 
scoop in the wagon bed, less grain to 
cram into bulging elevators, less grain 
to use all too scarce boxcars. (But yields 
were improving to the north, exceeding 
recent crop estimates.) 

Labor supplies were unexpectedly 
augmented by farmers and _ laborers 
flooded out in Arkansas. From the east- 
ern edge of the wheat country, they 
dropped off every freight train in such 
hiring centers as Enid, lured by radio 
promises of $6 to $8 a day and keep. 
@ Labor Pool Surprising—Of the casual 
labor that year after year follows the 
harvest, the youngsters were gone. But 
most of the oldsters showed up as usual, 
many of them returning to help out 
farmers they have worked for ever since 
the 1920’s. Here and there, self-con- 
scious bands of local business men went 
out to work for country neighbors. 

But, in general, the neighbors pre- 
ferred work-toughened hired men. If 
any groups of Mexicans, Bahamians, or 
winery of war were working in the 
iarvest, they certainly kept out of sight. 
e@ Much Piled in Fields—In regions 
where the crop was poor, many a farmer 


chose to pile his wheat in the ficld t 
paying a hired man to haul it to the 
elevator. Then, when it had all been 
combined, the farmer scooped it into 
his truck and drove it to town, an ca 
way to save $6 a day. 

Old-timers in the wheat countn 

were astonished at the large proporti 
of women and children who drove trac. 
tors or trucked grain to town—75 
women drivers at Baker, Okla., one da 
last week. Typical sight at every truck 
dump elevator was a lined-up string of 
vehicles, with women drivers dismounted 
to visit while they awaited a move. 
Where it was necessary to scoop tl 
wheat out of wagon beds, a woman and 
a couple of kids handled the back-breai 
ing chore. 
@ Few Machine Shortages—Shortage 0: 
harvest machinery this year proved more 
theoretical than actual. In the yard of 
the J. I. Case dealer at Enid, at the 
height of harvest, stood a shiny new 
combine, prominently marked “Tor 
Sale.” 

Custom combiners, the professionals 
who follow the wheat harvest from 
‘Texas to Montana, were asking $2.5! 
or $3 per acre, instead of the customary 
$1.50. Consequence was that farmer 
made extra efforts to save their ncigh- 
bors from such heavy charges, locally 
owned combines were working mor 
than normal, and some custom con 
biners in. Oklahoma were hoping they 
could find enough work to buy thet 
gas up to Wellington or Salina, Kan. 
e Advance Arrangements—A sp 
meeting of the War Food Admini 
tion with commissioners of agriculturt 
from nine major wheat states at Oniaha 
in mid-June had completed arrange 


tr 
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‘nis with the Office of Defense ‘T’rans- 
»tation and OPA which assured itin- 
mnt combiners sufficient gas and tires. 
» need for out-of-state combines will 
obably come in the Dakotas. 
Terminal elevators would have been 
ercrowded had they faced a yield as 
at as last year’s, but they had ample 
ace for this year’s smaller crop. At 
opeka, as new grain began to move, 
e Kansas Elevator Co.’s tanks were 
* <7, full, those of the Farmers Union 
re 67% vacant. Enid’s 18-million- 
shel total elevator capacity was 44% 
cant, where last year the incoming 
op filled the local armory and the 
unicipal auditorium. Kansas City held 
D million bu. a year ago, 21 million bu. 
te this month. 

Some Grain Exported—Commodity 
redit Corp., shortly before harvest, 
gan shipping some of rts wheat to 
exico and some to feed mills, thus 
prther relieving elevator space. Typical 
hipments: 40,000 bu. out of one 
punty elevator. 80,000 from another. 
Worst bottleneck of the elevators 
as labor. With wages frozen at Jast 
par’s level, usually 50¢ an hour, eleva- 
Mr men had trouble finding scoopers to 
nioad cars—and the Wage & Hour 
ivision was coy about giving them re- 
f. The huge General Mills terminal 
evator at Enid had about a 20% daily 
bor turnover late in June but was un 
bading every day’s receipts promptly 
: hiring incoming men from the east- 
flood and cotton counties. 

Railroads S Cars—Terminal ele- 
ptors, spurred on by specialists placed 
h cach major center by the car service 
vision of the Assn. of American Rail- 
pads, were keeping grain cars on the 
ove. Fast spotting, prompt unloading, 
d avoidance of circuitous routings 
ere being fostered by a board impos- 
bly named the ICC-ODT Grain & 
prain Products ‘Transportation Conser- 
ation Committee. General Mills at 
nid was unloading so fast that no 
murrage accrued. 

Squarely in the way of a more ade- 
uate grain car supply stood the need 
bt Class A cars to move such top-prior- 
; war goods as shells and bombs. Yet 
¢ grain car supply, far below what in 
revious years had been considered bed- 
bck minimum, proved adequate for 
ost needs. 

Some Bottlenecks—Where yields were 
cavy, as in the Oklahoma Panhandle, 
untry elevators had their troubles, 
md farmers were unable to. sell their 
rain. Car shortage at Hooker, Okia., 
a3 forcing farmers to pile wheat on 
le ground. 

Railroaders imistically expected 
its more or this by July 4 if the Kan- 
BS crop continued to thresh out bigger 
ields than had been expected. In west- 
m Kansas, the estimated yield doubled 
1 ten days, with cutting only a week 
way. 
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Now Comes Pay Showdown 


NWLB tackles the momentous case of 1,200,000 shipyard 
workers demanding 15¢ an hour—with continuity of ship output 
at stake if they don’t break the Little Steel formula. 


All wrapped up in a single package 
which the National War Labor Board 
has to open next week is a wage case 
involving 189 shipyards and 1,200,000 
workers. ‘This not only is far and away 
the biggest case to come before the 
board—a fact which alone would make it 
notable—but also promises to be the 
most momentous. For the unions repre- 
senting the shipyard employees are not 
bossed by a John L. Lewis whose dis- 
sident position puts the dispute on per- 
sonal grounds; on the contrary, the 
A.F.L. and C.1.O. organizations which 
now come before the board to ask for a 
pay increase have been the most loyal 
supporters of the Administration and 
its anti-inflation policies. 
© Formula Intolerable — These unions 
are now saying, in effect, that the Little 
Steel formula is intolerable; that the 
restriction on general wage increases to 
15% above the January, 1941, pay level 
must be removed (prices have climbed 
25% since January, 1941). Nor is the 
demand presented in any vindictive 
spirit as an effort to break NWLB or 
cmbarrass the President. Shipyard labor 
leaders admit frankly, and they will tell 
the board so, that if sizable wage boosts 


are not forthcoming, they will be unable 
to keep their members from walking 
off the job. 

And officials of the War Production 
Board who have been watching the 
growing labor restiveness in shipyards 
are certain that this is not idle talk. 
They report that on the Pacific Coast, 
A.F.L. yard locals no longer hold meet- 
ings because local union officials fear 
that any assemblage of the rank and file 
will immediately vote to oust leaders 
who have been urging a no-strike policy. 
These government observers report fur- 
ther that shipyard union officers cannot 
stifle the widespread strike sentiment 
much longer. 

@ Test of Disputes Act—Thus NWLB, 
which held the Little Steel formula 
against the attack of its arch-enemy 
Lewis, is now called upon to hold it 
against an equally determined attack by 
the board’s most loyal friends. If it 
hands down a formula decision, there 
will be strikes that not only will rock 
the power of NWLB and wound the 
war cffort in a vital spot, but also will 
provide a major test of the efficacy of the 
new Connally-Smith Act (page 94). 
Some observers expect that the threat 


HUDSONS GO OUT 


Framed by a tunnel-like fuselage sec- 
tion of Lockheed Vega’s new Con- 
stellation transport (BW—Jan.16'43, 
p17), the last Hudson bomber posed 


for news cameras recently at Burbank, 
Calif. Lockheed s two-engined Hud- 
son no longer will be turned out, and 
facilities will go to the faster, hard- 
hitting Vega Ventura bomber and to 
the huge four-engined transport. 
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of serious trouble in the shipyards will 
move the President to admi that his 
price rollback program can’t be sold to 
Congress and will prompt him to direct 
NWLB to retreat on Little Steel. 

The shipyard wage problem has two 

separate aspects which will be handled 
independently. One involves changes in 
particular rates or alleged mtraplant in- 
equalities, and these will be considered 
by NWLB’s Shipbuilding Commission 
on a zone basis. The other is a general 
wage increase demand of 15¢ an hour 
which is advanced by the two C.1.O., 
fifteen A.F.L., and scattered independ- 
ent unions representing shipbuilding 
employees. 
@ Stabilization Agreements — Although 
approximately 45° of these employees 
work in yards which were not operating 
in January, 1941 (base date of the Little 
Steel formula), all of them are consid- 
ered to be receiving rates two to three 
percentage points above the maximum 
that Little Steel permits. This happened 
because, in the summer of 1941 before 
the formula was devised, East Coast, 
West Coast, Gulf, and Great Lakes 
shipbuilding stabilization agreements 
were negotiated which provided for 
periodic wage adjustments in proportion 
to changes in the cost of living. The 
government, through the Navy Dept., 
Maritime Commission, and the old Of- 
fice of Production Management, was a 
party to these agreements. 

By April, 1942, when the first wage 
adjustment was due under the cost-of- 
hving clause, the price advance was 
sharper than had been expected and it 
was feared by the Administration that if 
shipbuilding employees got the 13¢-an- 
hour boost their contracts called for, 


excessive wage demands in other indus- 
tries would follow. Paul Porter, the gov- 
ernment’s chairman of the National 
Shipbuilding Conference which met at 
that time, urged the unions to take less 
than they were entitled to. Reluctantly, 
they agreed to 8¢ an hour. 

@ Sliding Scale Dropped—Porter also 
talked the unions into agreeing to delete 
the cost-of-living clause from their con- 
tracts, a substantial concession which he 
won because the President at that time 
promulgated his seven-point anti-infla- 
tion program that promised to hold the 
price line. It was provided that if the 
price line was not held, the wage ques- 
tion would be reopened through (1) a 
special wage review on Oct. 1, 1942, 
and (2) annual wage reviews on or about 
June 1 of each year. 

Last October Porter’s recommenda- 
tion that the wage question be left un- 
opened because there had not been 
sufficient time for price control to be- 
come effective was accepted by the 
Shipbuilding Stabilization Committee 
over strong labor opposition. Last 
month, the unions refused to be stalled 
further. They demanded a showdown. 
e Full Board Will Sit—Under existing 
interpretations of executive orders, the 
Shipbuilding Stabilization Committee 
could meet to consider the union wage 
demands and make recommendations 
to NWLB for the settlement of the 
dispute. This will not, however, be done. 
NWLB is afraid to let the committee 
offer recommendations. It is even afraid 
to follow its normal procedure and as- 
sign the dispute to a special panel. In- 
stead, the full board itself will sit on the 
shipbuilding case starting July 7. 

Although the ~ 8¢-an-hour increase 


yak, age 
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From the pits this week came work- 
ing miners—and an increased flow of 
coal. While local leaders chafed under 
their union's defeat on portal-to-portal 
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pay, men trickled back to work, leav- 


ing federal officials guessing how much 


of the rebe! spirit was spontaneous— 
how much on Lewis’ orders. 


shipyard employees got in Apri). 194) 
when added to other pay hil 
them 17% to 18% above their Jy 1 
1941, pay level, their representa 
sist that their standard of ]i: 
fallen during the last two an 
years, They come before NW/B 3. 
manding 15¢ an hour more. 
@ Can Settle for 5¢—The 15¢ i « 
course, a bargaining figure. ‘I & 
yard workers justify it as 5¢ to why 
they were entitled under last y« 
tract and which they sacrificed to + 
chimeia of price stabilization, plu 
to cover cost-of-living increas: 
then. Although no union official has ye 
admitted it, it is generally assumed ¢# ri 
the case can be settled for a nick 
Certainly nothing less than that cay 
prevent a rank-and-file revolt. 
In all the disputations which ap 
about to begin, the shipbuilding em. 
ployers are on the sidelines. Some 
them feel that their employees shoulj 
get more money; others are opposed t 
it. But, in this situation, their attitude 
doesn’t matter. It is organized labor 
against the government’s Little Stee! 
formula, with the national wage struc. 
ture at stake. - 
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Operators Fret 


Dividend payments and 
kindred financial problems 
plague coal mine owners as Ickes 
weighs extension of controls. 
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Government possession and operation 
of the bituminous and anthracite coi! 
mines has been purely nominal thus far, 
but many operators are concerned about 
changes which may be made if the goy- 
ermmment decides that the propertie 
must be federally operated for an indci- 
nite period, perhaps until the end of 
the war, to insure continued productio: 
e Business as Usual—Coal men 
“business as usual” has been the indu 
try rule since the mines were taken over 
May 1. The only changes have been 2 
United States flag flying from the tipple, 
and a notice of federal seizure posted on 
the properties. The operating heads of 
the companies have continued in com 
trol, designated as operating manages 
for the United States government. 

When the mines were taken over, 
coal company treasurers drew a_ line 
across their ledgers to separate all trans 
actions prior to and_following 2 p.m 
May 1. -To date, the«government has 
not asked to see the books. 

e Miners Paid by Company—The gen 
eral theory up to now is that the coal 
company owners will be given any pro! 
its from government operation; an¢, 
likewise, they must be prepared to a> 
sorb any losses. So far, companies have 
been permitted to pay dividend: © 
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hodes scholar and amateur magician 
arl E. Newton left one of New 


pore ork’s leading law firms six months 

| labor feo to become president of the Chesa- 

> Steclfilfeake & Ohio, kingpin coal road. 

str Jow, on loan from C.&O., he takes 

p an even bigger coal job as federal 
irector of the mines, in which he will 
eed no little magic. 

Sandi 
mings that accrued before May 1. 

lems BiPhe question of dividends on earnings 
nce May 1 still is under consideration 

Ickes the Interior Dept. 

ols. Coal miners are paid by regular com- 
any checks. Receipts from the sale of 

eration amgoal are deposited, as usual, in the com- 


anies’ bank accounts. Some financially 
ardpressed companies have sought loans 


from the Interior Dept., but thus far 
none has been made, 

@ Extending Control?—But the question 
of extending governmental control is 
now up. When John L. Lewis sent the 
miners back after the last strike, he said 
that the miners were willing to make 
“sacrifices” (in the form of less pay than 
they demanded) for their government 
but weren’t willing to make them for 
the coal operators. He reportedly wanted 
Interior Secretary Harold L. Ickes to es- 
tablish a federal employee as the man- 
ager at each mine—make government 
possession actual as well as nominal. 
Ickes reportedly turned this down, and 
the compromise now up for discussion 
calls for a number of area managers. 
First appointee was Carl E.. Newton, 
president of the Chesapeake & Ohio, as 
director of mine operations for the gov- 
ernment. 

Details of the new government pro- 
gram are being worked out in a series 
of conferences with Ickes’ staff and rep- 
resentatives of the coal industry. Ap- 
pearing for the operators in these discus- 
sions are Heath S. Clark, president, 
Rochester & Pittsburgh Coal Co., Indi- 
ana, Pa.; James D. Francis, president, 
Island Creek Coal Co., Huntington, 
W. Va.; J. B. Morrow, president, Pitts- 
burgh Coal Co., Pittsburgh; Eugene 
McAuliffe, president, Union Pacific Coal 
Co., Omaha, Neb.; W. L. Robinson, 
president, Youghiogheny & Ohio Coal 
Co., Cleveland; Harry M. Moses, presi- 
dent, H. C. Frick Coke Co., Pittsburgh; 
j. P. Williams, Jr., vice-president, Kop- 
pers Coal Division, Eastern Gas & Fuel 
Associates, Pittsburgh; and C. C. Dick- 
inson, president, Dickinson [uel Co., 
Charleston, W. Va. 


Draft Guide 


Induction is at critical point 
with the Army about to taper 
off but Navy coming up. Fathers 
still on the list. 


Employers, the public, and men of 

military age are now, more or less in 
evitably, entering a period of maximum 
confusion and uncertainty about thi 
draft. This for the simple reason that 
the armed forces are now getting within 
a few months of the peak enrollment 
toward which they have been working 
for the past two years. 
e Makes Big Difference Now—I.ver 
since the draft began, the public has 
been deluged with semiofficial figures 
about how many men are needed and 
who would be taken. The figures al 
ways lacked one or two key items, and 
they rarely agreed with each other, but 
to most men trying to estimate their 
prospects or to employers gaging thei 
personnel policy, the uncertainty only 
made a difference of a month or two in 
guesses as to when a given man might 
go. 

Now we are reaching the point where 
a difference of a few hundred thousand 
men in the requirements of the armed 
forces or in the supply of available 
draft registrants can mean the differ- 
ence between whether a man goes or 
stays. 

@ Questions Arc Raised—At the moment, 
confusion is especially rife because of 
Sen. Burton K. Wheeler’s recent state 
ment that Army inductions are drastic 


ull 


PA’S LAST VESTIGES 


mu dead in spirit, WPA left its final 
¢mains—building equipment includ- 
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FA 


ing countless wheelbarrows and shov- 
els—throughout the nation. And this 
week these began to disappear. All 
have been turned over to the Federal 


Works Agency for public roads oper- 
ations. Those FWA doesn’t want are 
available to other agencies or to the 
public eventually. 
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COOTIE KILLERS IMPROVED 


Since World War days, the Army’s 
mobile’ delousing equipment has 
grown bigger, better, and more effi- 


cient. As a clear illustration of these ~ 


improvements, both were exhibited 
recently at the 168th anniversary cele- 
bration of the Quartermaster Corps 
at Cheyenne, Wyo. Behind a 1918 
model stands an eleven-ton steriliza- 
tion and bath unit now used. 


T 


ally down and that_it will never be nec- 
essary to draft fathers; because of the 
surprisingly low payroll figures pre- 
sented to Congress by the Army and 
Navy in connection with their 1944 ap- 
propriations; and because of newspaper 
hints that the Army’s manpower objec- 
tive is being cut. 

Actually, there has been no substan- 
tial cut in the size of the Army as yet; 
inductions are proceeding at a rate only 
about 20% below the peak levels of 
carly 1943; unless present prospects 
change; induction of “bona fide” fathers 
will begin in mid-August or September. 
e@ Remember the Navy—Sen. Wheeler’s 
statements about Army inductions are 
literally correct, but he forgot to include 
Navy, Marine, and Coast Guard induc- 
tions—now handled through the draft. 
The Army is beginning to reach the 
tapering-off point, but the Navy is just 
reaching its period of maximum growth 
now that its ships are coming down the 
ways at peak rates. Army inductions 
now represent less than half of the 
monthly draft calls. 

Much weight has been attached to 
the payroll figures presented by the 
services as showing that remaining in- 
ductions are less than anticipated. 
Trouble is that these are net figures. 
They do not include casualties, dis- 
charges, inactive reserves, etc., all of 
which have to be included in arriving at 
induction figures 
@ Minority for Cutting—There exists 
within the Army some feeling that it 
may be possible to reduce its manpower 
needs, either by cutting the size objec- 
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tive or by going up to size and then 
absorbing the normal attrition. This 
feeling exists particularly among _pro- 
curement officials, who are impressed by 
the strain being placed on industrial 
manpower. However, this is still a 
minority opinion, and there is no good 
indication as yet that it will win out. 
Some technical adjustments are being 
made to allow for the authorized 
strength of the Waacs, but at the pres- 
ent pace of recruiting, this is pretty 
theoretical. 

All estimates of the date for induct- 
ing fathers are shaky because of the 
number of uncertain factors. The Au- 
aha. eee date that now looks 
most plausible could be moved ahead, 
for instance, by heavy casualty experi- 
ence in an invasion attempt, could be 
moved back by a further reduction in 
—— standards. The proportion of 
athers who will go into uniform is even 

more uncertain. 
@ Seven out of Ten?—The net increase 
in the armed forces during the coming 
year will be about 2,000,000, which in- 
dicates a gross increase of something 
like 2,500,000. Allowance for non- 
fathers still available and for boys reach- 
ing eighteen would indicate that per- 
haps 1,750,000 of approximately 2,500,- 
000 physically fit fathers will be needed 
—or about seven out of ten of those who 
meet physical standards. 

This might be somewhat further re- 
duced by squeezing down on occupa- 
tional deferments, but even if all present 
deferments were canceled that would 
hardly provide more than 600,000 men 


by the time the unfit were scree: 
Farm deferments would provide 
reservoir, but farmers are under | 
political protection in Congres: 
would take legislation to shal 
loose. The War Manpower C » 
sion, Congress, and Selective 
would all be delighted if they 

duce the services to accept m 

38, but Army is adamant in its « 

It just doesn’t want them. 

@ The Order on Fathers—Sinc: 

but probably not all fathers wil 
order of induction becomes a 
crucial question. First to go, almo 
tainly, will be those in the occ 
designated by WMC as nondefer 
These men, as a matter of fact, «re 
posed to be going now: However, 
draft boards have been more or |e 
strike against this rule, and few of 
have gone. After that, the rule 

all fathers, regardless of number of chil. 
dren, are supposed to go in order of 
order number except for a few strict} 
interpreted hardship cases (such, for 
instance, as a crippled wife). 

In practice, however, the chances are 
that the draft boards will be pretty 
liberal in granting occupational defer- 
ments -to fathers employed in essential 
industries—at the same time that they 
tighten up on nonfather deferment 
Hence induction of fathers may tend to 
run at least as much by. occupation as by 
order number. 
@ Stabilization Point—Sometime in the 
early months of next year, a point will 
be reached at which the armed force: 
will have attained their scheduled goal 
and further inductions will be on a 
maintenance basis to replace casualtie 
and discharges. What this will amount 
to depends very markedly on the course 
and character of the war. Present rough 
assumption is that it might run to some- 
thing like 100,000 men a month. 

Boys reaching 18, after allowing for 

hysical unfitness, amount to about 
60,000 a month, which, on the assumed 
basis, would leave perhaps 40,000 a 
month to be drawn from the existing 
pool of manpower. Reclassification of 
men leaving war jobs, becoming widow: 
ers, divorcing their dependents, etc., will 
cover some of this. Major pressure for 
the rest will undoubtedly fal on the 
younger occupationally deferred men. 
@ Best Prospects—As of this week, the 
long-range prospects for employers who 
are recruiting men or estimating the 
survival of their work force, shape up 
about like this: best bet, a 4-F with 
marked physical defects; next best a 
man over 38. Such men will probabh 
stay indefinitely. An employer in an es 
sential industry can expect to hang on 
to a good many of his employees who | 
are fathers; in a nonessential industry, 
he will lose most of them. Chilcless 
men, even though occupationally de- 
ferred now, are pretty sure to go if the 
war lasts very far into next year. 
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Complete Information on Ryerson Stocks in Four Handy Volumes 
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1. RYERSON STOCK LIST— BUYING GUIDE OF THE INDUSTRY 
Listings of more than 10,000 kinds, shapes and sizes of steels at your finger- 
eed tips! Engineered for convenience; quick tab-indexed; handy pocket size. The 
+ rough Ryerson Stock List is your guide to the world’s most complete stocks of 
) some- “Immediate Steel.” 


ing for 2. RYERSON STEEL DATA BOOK—THE STEEL MAN'S HANDBOOK 
about Helpful information on steel including charts; tables of weights and conver- 
sumed sions; definitions of steel terms; standard specifications; steel-working hints 
000 and other basic information all fully described. Complete and authoritative; 
ass recognized for many years as a most useful steel book. 
10n oO! 
Widow- 
aye Ss 3. NE ALLOY STEELS—NEW NATIONAL EMERGENCY STEEL BOOKLET 
ure for New data on average physical properties and heat treatment response for 
on the thirty of the most widely used NE Alloys. Jominy End Quench Hardenability 
men Testing fully explained with tables for converting hardenability into tensile 
k, ™ strength, yield points, elongation and reduction of area. A manual of practical 
ce “he facts and figures for men working with NE Steels. 
5 . ] 
vith 4+ AIRCRAFT ALLOY STEELS — NEW! | fo yee Sie oe oes Oe ner oe 


day. Other Ryerson Service Literoture is also 


DATA AND STOCK LIST OF AIRCRAFT ALLOYS f 
available on request. Joseph 7. Ryerson & 


Manufacturers and sub-contractors building aircraft parts will be interested Son, Inc., Chicago, St. Lovis, Milwoukee, 
Cincinnati, Detroit, Buffalo, Cleveland, 


be st a 
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an €s- in this special information on Alloy Steels listed for quick reference. It also | Boston, Philadelphia, Jersey City 
ng * includes summary specifications of the AMS and the AN-S specifications. 
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War Winners at Work 


Her neat, strong welds will directly 
benefit her soldier overseas as well as 
your plant production quota as long as 
she is on the job! Help her remain well 
by giving her the proved protection 
of sanitary, single-service drinking 
cups at every water fountain. 


He has an Axis to grind ... and it’s a 
full-time job! You can help by guard- 
ing his health against disease so often 
passed from mouth to mouth at drink- 
ing water fountains. Supply clean, 
single-service paper drinking cups 
throughout the plant. 


AJAX * AERO 


LOGAN DRINKING CUP CO. 
68 Prescott Street, Worcester, Mass. 
PACIFIC COAST ENVELOPE CO. 
416 Second Street, San Francisco 


Divisions of 
United States Envelope Co. 


Envelopes . Transparent Containers . 
Paper Cups . Writing Paper . Note 
Books . Toilet Tissue . Paper Towels 
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Kaiser on the Pan 


Extravagance and waste 
at Richmond No. 3 yard charged, 
but shipbuilder’s denial indicates 
he won't take it lying down. 


Charges of “waste and extravagance” 

at Henry J. Kaiser’s No. 3 shipyard in 
Richmond, Calif., have churned up a 
froth of publicity, but even Kaiser's 
West Coast competitors are withhold- 
ing judgment until the whole story is on 
the record of the House Merchant Ma- 
rine subcommittee touring Coast ship- 
building centers. 
@ Multiple Charges—The charges were 
uttered before the four-man subcommit- 
tee last week by Alonzo B. Bryan, audi- 
tor for the U. S. Maritime Commission. 
Bryan alleged that materials are being 
hoarded at the No. 3 yard in “‘tremen- 
dous quantities;” that he has no way of 
checking on $10,000,000 spent at the 
yard; that he has not received a financial 
statement promised him last November; 
that mismanagement has led to unrest 
among employees because inexperienced 
men were replacing experienced ship- 
builders; that ‘the company has spent 
thousands of dollars bringing from 
other states men who “came just for 
the ride.” 

Rear Admiral Howard L. Vickery, 
vice-chairman of the Maritime Commis- 
sion, took the steam out of Bryan’s 


charges by accepting personal 
bility for any delays at Richmo. ¢ \) 

Kaiser’s day in court is yet ‘ ) cop, 

and there seems little doubt ‘ha « 
probers, pleased at ‘the atte 
corded their surface scratch 
question him, in Washington | ; 
San Francisco. But Kaiser, in t i¢ for, 
statement he issued in Detroi? jn te 
to Bryan’s charges, served 1 | 
won't take it lying down. 
@ Vacillation Charged—No. ° ,:; 
working on a new ‘type of ship. Fy, 
changes in governmental direction hy 
been made since work began, aid ply 
for the ship are still not in fina! sha 
Kaiser declared that whatever de ays hy 
been encountered could be aitribyt 
in large measure to “‘vacillating chang 
in design ordered by  governme 
agencies.” 

He pointed out that No. 3 is m 
aged by Clay P. Bedford, superviso; 
the adjacent Kaiser yards which “tum 
out last month two dozen Liberty shi 
with half the man-hours other yards x 
— He noted, too, that the ne, 
ship requires a tremendous number, 
electricians and machinists, and th 
all shipyards are short of that kind 
labor. 
© Piled up During Lull—To the Bra 
charge of hoarding, Kaiser replied ths 
the materials were allocated at No. 3 
the Maritime Commission and piled x 
during the period that work on one ty 
of ship was halted by a government o 
der to proceed with work on other ship 

Vickery, in his appearance before th 


FOR SEA SHOCKS 


Ship fenders, to keep vessels from 
bumping while fueling or transferring 
cargoes at sea, were made of tough 
oriental fiber before war cut the sup- 
ply. Now fir poles are doing the job— 
and well. Engineers in a Seattle ship- 
yard set up a device resembling an as- 
paragus buncher to shape the poles 
into big rolls (above left) which are 
held together by cables (above right). 
A network of rope (right) completes 
the marine shock absorbers. 
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fore th 
N THE meat-rationed months ahead, 
225,000 hogs will be marketed from 
arms that Metropolitan helped to put 
. a productive basis. Many an Amer- 
n family will enjoy a fine roast of pork 
. rom one of them. 
- What’s a life insurance company got 
o do with pigs? Simply this... 
- Agriculture has always been a basic 
a erican industry, and helping to fi- 
y ance it has been a proper investment for 


ife insurance companies. Thousands of 

jeans have been made by life insurance 

“eompanies to help farmers improve thei~ 

~ ands and buildings and thus increase 
* jood production. 


Metropolitan has been active for over 
PS years in making farm loans. In addi- 
tion, Metropolitan has had the opportu- 
hity to rehabilitate a good many farms 
inder Company management. A major- 
ty of these have since been sold to real 
irt farmers, but some still remain in the 

ompany’s possession. 
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This spring found these farms ready to 
take part in a wartime pig-raising pro- 
gram. Inasmuch as these farms are 
broadly representative of the farms on 
which life insurance companies have 
made loans, we’d like to give you some 
figures. 


In answer to America’s call for more 
meat, these farms will help produce, di- 
rectly or indirectly, about 175,000 pigs 
this summer, and perhaps another 50,000 
pigs next fall. This is an increase of about 
28 million pounds of pork over that pro- 
duced on the same farms in 1942. 


This year, pork production on these 
farms will total nearly 65 million pounds 
... enough to provide one million Amer- 
icans with more than one pound of pork 
each week for an entire year! In addi- 
tion, these farms will put 1800 head of 
beef cattle on the market this summer. 
Next fall, 2000 more head will be put in 
feed lots. 


Meanwhile, Metropolitan policyhold- 


hat’s a life insurance company 


a got to do with Pigs? 


ers, through their Company, have made 
and are making an important and much 
needed contribution to the nation’s war- 
time food supply. Every time they pay 
their premiums, policyholders express 
their own faith in the future of the na- 
tion and in the future of American agri- 
culture, helping farmers contribute to a 
healthier, more abundant America. 


COPYRIGHT 1949—METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE CO, 


Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company 


(A MUTUAL COMPANY) 


Frederick H. Ecker, 
CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 


Leroy A. Lincoln, 
PRESIDENT 


1 MADISON AVENUE, New York, N, Y. 
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A PROVEN WAY 
_ TO MAKE 
FUEL SAVINGS 


H™ is a way to cut fuel bills as 
much as 40% while you enjoy 
cozy warmth and snug comfort! 

Insulate your home now with the 
type of Celotex Insulation that will 
fit the job best. Get maximum re- 
sults from your rationed fuel! 

Talk to your Celotex Dealer now! 
Get a free estimate on insulating 
your home with Celotex Insulation 
Board, Rock Wool or Rock Wool 
Batts. You'll be agreeably surprised 
at the low cost. 

Your Celotex Dealer is a good 
man to know. 


CELOTEX 


ROOFING —-INSULATING BOARD 
ROCK WOOL —GYPSUM WALLBOARD 
LATH — PLASTER — ACOUSTICAL PRODUCTS 
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Ohio’s prolific Hamilton County hothouses unloaded 40,000 baskets 
tomatoes on Cincinnati in one week. For its home-town stores, the Krogy 


chain bought 40,000 Ib. and, in one outlet, sold 3,200 Ib. in two days. 


gators, confirmed this in sub- 
stance and added that every change in 
the engineering had cost Kaiser money. 
As to Bryan, Vickery said: “I believe 
he was discussing something outside 
his field that he did not have knowledge 
of. Some of his statements were quite 
misleading.” If Kaiser failed to give 
the auditor a materials inventory, said 
Vickery, it was because he wasn’t en- 
titled to it. 

Instead of folding up at San Francisco 
early this week, as scheduled, and mov- 
ing on to Portland, Ore., the subcom- 
mittee split into two panels, one remain- 
ing in San Francisco to pursue the 
Richmond No. 3 inquiry, the other 
shifting the scene of its operations to 
the Portland shipyards. 


investig 


‘Ohio’s Hothouses 


Forty thousand baskets of 
tomatoes grown under glass 


| move to market in one week; 
| berries are reported plentiful. 


Ohio probably will retain its place 


| this vear as first in the nation for pro- 
| duction of hothouse tomatoes, leaf let- 
| tuce, and cucumbers, judging from the 
| influx of produce to markets. 


@ Outdoor Crops Coming In—The days 


| preceding July + have been banner ones 
| for hothouse 


producers. After — the 
lourth, outdoor crops of tomatoes be- 
gin filtering into markets, and hothouse 
men concentrate on their leaf Iettuce 
and cucumbers for summer salad bowls 
~more attractive than ever as a result 
of meat rationing. 

Ashtabula’s above-the-ground _hot- 


house produce is enhanced further by 
profitable industry in mushroom 
which are nurtured in cellars below th 
acres of hothouses. 

@ Million-Dollar Crop—Ilamilton Cow 
ty (Cincinnati), taken as an example ¢ 
profitable hothouse business, has { 
acres under glass. (Cuyahoga has 1 
Fifty-three of the 66 yield tomatoe 
lettuce, cucumbers; the others yid 
plants and flowers. ‘Thirty-five of ti 
66 acres belong to members of th 
Hamilton County Vegetable Growe 
Assn., a cooperative enterprise who 
officials estimate that the 1943 ho 
house crop will bring under-the-gla 
growers a million dollars. 

June’s third week brought 40,00 
baskets of hothouse tomatoes to ret 
markets, and outlets of the Krogq 
Grocery and Baking Co. brought 2 
tons to the counters. A large dow 
town supermarket of the chain got n 
of 3,200 Ib. on a Friday and Saturda 
eShy of Berries—Before major crop 
now burgeoning after a too-wet spr 
and late freezes, come into their ow 
in Ohio, acres of berry patches wi 
bring thousands of dollars to their ow 
ers. Housewives, used to finding blac 
raspberries at 15¢ to 20¢ a quart 
recent years, are chary this year 
canning and jamming them at 35¢t 
40¢ a quart, but retail sales at roadsi¢ 
stands are reported fairly high. 


BOEING SATELLITES 


Boeing Aircraft Co. of Seattle is tt 
latest of the large plane assembly plat! 
to adopt the policy of “satellite” | 
—branches set up in small towns né 
the main factory to draw on_loca Jabot 
pools (BW —Mar.13’43,p78). 

First of Bocing’s “satellites” v ill b 
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iimpses into the wonder world of tomorrow 
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= —_ A drop of genuine California dew... 


rs. yie 
of ¢] 
of th 


3 — 4 Brooklys, / 


You may be well repaid forlooking fresh as the California dew that — dising,in which, we firmly believe, 

closely at this drop of dew. will glisten on their ripeness...a Cellophane will play a vital part. 
| Look atitasa crystal ball that few hours after picking. Such rad- 

may well foretell the future. It is  i¢@l changesin transportation and NOTE 

a symbol of fi reshness .. . the un- merchandising will bring many We should like to keep you informed of 

precedented freshness that post- changes in packaging. Sceaeneemirncateneeasti 


° ° ° periodic packaging bulletins. 
war changes im transportation will ™ a ” Write E.L. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 


ma. i . (Inc.), Cellophane Division, Wilmington, 
ke possible. The packaging knowledge we have Delaware. 


Enormous cargo planes, today gained during eighteen peace- 
delivering troops and Army sup- _ time yearsof research and develop- 


plies, will tomorrow deliver prod- ment is now being amplified in the GU POND 

ucts of all sorts across vast dis- solving of many wartime packag- an") 

Pe So speedily, for example, ing problems. This accumulation te 

that California fruits and vege- of experience will serve well in i ll h 

tables will appear in Brooklyn as _ post-war packaging and merchan- e O p ane 
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Steel fish 


with a 
cold-drawn 


li’s the last chapter for a 
Japanese destroyer. And a 
Hackney Cold-Drawn 
Shape helped write it. The 
torpedo that sank this Axis 
ship had its nose deep- 
drawn to specifications by 
the Hackney Process. This 
torpedo nose is another ex- 
ample of how the Hackney 
Deep-Drawing Process és 
serving the war effort. 


In the manufacture of the 
torpedo nose, the necessarily exacting re- ; 
quirements are met by the Hackney Deep- “Say 
Drawing Process. 
This manufacturing method was pioneered by 
Pressed Steel Tank Company, and is now being used 
not only for torpedo noses but for a wide and varied 
range of war products. 


In the process a solid, circular sheet of metal is 
cold-drawn to shape by means of hydraulic presses, 
especially designed for the purpose. The result is a 
product having a smooth finish, uniform thickness 
and temper. Also flaws or laminations in the finished 
product are completely eliminated. 


Many manufacturers have been assured of faster 
production, greater durability, decreased over-all 
weight, increased strength, improved appearance — 
and other important advantages — by using Hackney Deep-Drawn Shapes. 


It may be that some of your wartime production problems or one 
involving your postwar products can be solved by a deep-drawn shape: 
Pressed Steel Tank Company engineers will be glad to work with 
you. Write for full details. 


Pressed Steel Tank 
Company 


MANUFACTURERS OF HACKNEY PRODUCTS 
General Offices and Faciory - 1493 SOUTH 66th STREET, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


tang 20 DEEP-DRAWN 
~~ —s SHAPES AND SHELLS 


we 
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| ing are recommended so oysters will | 


established at Aberdeen, W.:)_ ,, -— 
will employ about 750 men ai 
from Aberdeen, Hoquiam, ad R 
rounding areas. This weck, uild; 
facilities with a floor space «| 36) 
sq. ft. were being renovated fo, ; 
mediate occupancy. 

Boeing management sa ott 
branches will be set up in sp recon 
mended by the United States Emp) 
ment Service as best sources of ms 
DOWET. ; 


To Guard Oyster 


Wildlife Service would se 
aside separate areas for see 
and market oysters, but fishe 
men are hard to convince. 


The U. S. Fish & Wildlife SenifOS'D 
proposes an end to unregulated fishin 
for oysters, just as though it had only jpmeric 
snap a finger. Actually, the Wild); juipp 
Service knows that its bold words prollmhones 
ably will be heeded less than the gi gurg 


of a baby in its bath. umpc 
e Touchy Topic—The oyster has re ridge. 
politics many years. Maryland’s legisqmortabl 
ture has spent more time debating 0 vO UT 


ters than any other topic in its histoy 
including horses and liquor. 

The hardy oyster folk are salty ; 
dividualists who resent interference wimeo2 | 
their right to fish where they plea ed ™ 
They don’t mince words or spare (quip 
shot or two when the government m 
butt in on their preserves. Most of the: 
have stoutly resisted efforts to regulai 
oyster fishing, even when such reg 
lation has been designed to make 
their occupation a more profitab 
pursuit. 

@ Separate Areas—The proposal of th 
Wildlife Service is simply another pu: 
toward this end. The program calls ft 
states to set aside separate areas for se¢ 
and market oysters, the first near ni 
mouths where the water is less salt Mos 
and the second farther offshore. Daifliheaved 
catch limits per boat and rotated plan@iecisior 
iling 

hot inf: 


b John 


peaker 
md al 


x-( 
/ 
breath 
frin 
baten' 


ready for harvest in two, three, and fo 
years. To cover costs of such farmi 
operations, fishermen would pay 2 small Wide 
assessment on each bushel taken fromasic, ¢ 
cultivated grounds—a sum that would Wind ele 
made up to them by the higher produit the 
tion rate that would assure a bett@yany | 
income for the fishermen. night | 
Only half as many oysters are beiPe)}.0, 
taken now from public reefs and private ing 
beds as 50 years ago. The yield in 19*%Miith th 
which is the latest figure ‘available, wy 190 
89,000,000 Ib.; in 1939 it was 93,000MRord yw 
000 Ib.; the average 50 years ago WiKea of 
183, 000, 000 Ib. The standard p ck Trial 
oysters measured in cases of 45 f\Gibesan § 
ounce cans was 613,242 cases in 194%Bx mo 
644,546 in 1940, and 617,415 in 193 nfring 
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OS'N’S VOICE BOOSTER 


merican merchant ships are being 
juipped with new electric mega- 
hones to supplement the speaking 
umpet in relaying orders from the 


been ipridge. Operated by one person, the 
legisuportable loud-speaker consists of only 
ing o™mvo units: a combined microphone- 
lustonfifcaker, attached by cable to batteries 
lv qed amplifying equipment. After 
ce wipoast Guard tests recently, the pow- 
pleamred megaphone became mandatory 
spare {@quipment aboard ships. 

‘nt m 

of th 

regulat | ° 

» «ex-Cell-O Wins 

nake 

rofitab 


And machine-tool industry 
of tipreathes easier as court finds no 


“ gnfringement of Barnes’ basic 
for sed™patents on control devices. 

‘ar rv 

S salt Most of the machine-tool industry 


- Daifeaved a sigh of relief as it read the 
| planiMecision of a federal judge in Chicago, 


hot infringed patents held by the W. F. 
k John Barnes Co., Rockford, Il. 

4 Sma Wide Significance—The patents were 
basic, dealing with automatic hydraulic 
nd electric controls on machine tools. 
{ the court had found infringement, 
bethany in the industry felt that they 
night be found liable, along with Ex- 


ould | 
produ 


beim ell-O, for heavy damages. Some of 
pHve4@ie industry people compared the suit 
| 19th that brought by George B. Selden 
', We 1908 against Henry Ford, which 


ord won to throw open the right to the 
6) “icea of a gasoline-propelled vehicle. 
ck @® Trial Lasted Six Months—The suit 


| 194 kgan Sept. 28, 1942, and continued for 
' 193 ix months except for six days’ recess. 


ifringement of eleven patents was 
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ling Ex-CellO Corp., Detroit, had | 


1 DAVIDSON 


Only 
ALL These 


Can Give You 


© Form letters, bulletins, etc., can be 
reproduced in any quantity from copy 
typed directly on paper or metal offset 
plates using a standard typewriter. 
Ruled forms, charts, illustrations, and 
similar work can 
be drawn directly 
on such plates 
using pen, pencil, 
brush, or crayon. 
And these plates 
are good for many 
thousand clean, 
sharp impressions. 


¢ From photograpnic offset piates you can pro- 
duce high quality advertising literature, catalogs, 
folders, etc., line or halftone, in one or more’ 
colors. 


e A channeled segment makes it easy to repro- 
duce from type. Particularly advantageous for 
imprinting. 


© Equally fine results can be obtained by the use 
of electrotypes—often the most practical method 
for long runs. 


® Rubber plates provide an efficient and eco- 
nomical means of reproduction for envelopes, 
shipping tags, etc. 


All of these methods of reproduction are avail- 
able when you own a Davidson. Each has its 
advantages and economies—and you are free to 
choose the method best suited to the job at hand. 
That's why a Davidson can, within its size range, 
supply practically your entire duplicating needs. 
And, we repeat, only a Davidson can give you 
all this in one machine. 


DAVIDSON MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
1020-60 W. Adams Street, Chicago, Ill. 
Offices in principal cities of U. S., Canada, Mexico 


Write for this 
FREE booklet 


It explains how the Davidson 
provides all these methods of 
reproduction and includes 
samples of the work it pro- 
duces. No obligation. 


PROOUCE IT ON A 


Yavidson 
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DRUG PRODUCTION LINE 


Pharmaceutical laboratories are work- 
ing under forced draft to solve mass 
production problems of penicillin, the 
new wonder drug that promises to sur- 
pass the sulfa group as a microbe killer 
(BW —Jun.5’43,p52). Excreted by a 
fungus (above, left—highly magni- 
fied), similar to the mold that forms on 


bread or meats, penicillin is produced 
in minute quantitics by a naturally 
At New Brunswick, 
N. ]., Squibb Laboratories are in con- 
tinuous production (below) to supply 


slow process. 


charged, -with. 129 claims in _ issue. 
Barnes and Ex-Cell-O brought 3,000 
exhibits into. evidence, and the -tran- 
script-of the record contained some 
3,500,000 words. 

The patents revolve around basic 
principles in machine tools. Such com- 
monly used structures as unitary con- 
struction of hydraulic valves for stop- 
ping, starting, reversing, and controlling 
speed of machine-tool systems were: in- 
volved. Another claimed infringement 
was in the use of spring-loaded work- 
ing-pressure telief- valves for diverting 
ot bypassing a portion of the fluid sup- 
plied by a hydraulic: pump when it 1s 
sought to operate the actuator at re- 
duced or feeding speed. 
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military needs for the drug. In one- 
gallon bottles, the fungus is started in 
a solution of mineral salts and sugar. 
After the mold has exuded penicillin 
during its life process, there comes the 
harvest (above, right) and packaging. 


@ Mechanical Features—Six of the 
eleven patents in dispute concerned 
these types of basic —— mechan- 
isms. e other five involved such 
mechanical and electrical features of 
machine tools as spindle positioning 
through the use of electric plugging. 
and straight line indexing with hydraulic 
actuation and interlocking controls. 

A defendant in the case, along with 
Ex-Cell-O, was International Harvester 
Co., cited as a user of products which 
were claimed to have infringed the 
Barnes patents.. Inclusion of Harvester 
raised the possibility that, if the plain- 
tiffs had been successful, users of in- 
fringing devices might have been liable, 
along with manufacturers. 


Oil Takes Spac 


Somervell admits petroleum 
makes up half the tonnage going 
overseas, exclusive of such basic 
equipment as tanks and guns. 


Half the U. S. military supply 
nage going overseas, exclusive of initial 
equipment such as tanks and arti 
consists of petroleum products. Author. 
ity for this estimate is Lt. Gen. Br 
B. Somervell, commander of the A 
Service Forces. 

e@ Conservative Estimate—Some nonin 
itary observers in Washington who hiaye 
calculated petroleum as two-thirds of 
the supply tonnage believe that the 
Somervell estimate is conservative. ‘hey 
point out that bunker fuel takes about 

3% of the average freighter’s carrying 
capacity and about 17% of the Navy's 
tonnage. Oil burners are preferred in 
all new construction because of their 
longer range and their ability to operate 
with about 25 fewer men than are 
required by the average coal-burning 
Carricr. 

Petroleum military requirements, ex- 

clusive of aviation fuels and lubricants, 
are about 1,000,000 bbl. a day, Somer- 
vell discloses. It is assumed this in- 
cludes both Navy and lend-lease mili- 
tary supplies. : 
@ More for Aviation—Aviation gasoline 
production, given a 20% program boost 
recently, may keep going up. Although 
aviation gasoline production figures are 
secret, a few calculations from published 
information throw some light on the 
magnitude of this side of the petroleum 
problem. 

Our announced national goal of 

185,000 military planes, if flown an 
average of one hour a day each at top 
speed, would consume almost 600,000 
bbl. of aviation gasoline a day. (This is 
figured from one-twelfth of a gallon per 
horsepower hour, and a_ conservative 
average of 1,500 to 2,000 horsepower 
per plane.) This calculation leaves noth- 
ing to spare for supply base storage, or 
gasoline in tankers, planes, and storage 
tanks that may be destroyed by enemy 
action. 
e Matter of Resources—No country has 
ever before attempted to fight a war on 
this scale; no country other than the 
United States has enough oil resources 
to make the attempt. Aceording to 
recent tabulations of world mineral re- 
sources by the Brookings Institution, 
the Axis powers and Axis-controlled ter- 
ritories have a combined daily crude 
oil production potential of 863,000 bbl., 
exclusive of coal hydrogenation plants 
in Germany. Fhe United States po- 
tential was listed as.4,665,000 bbl. daily, 
but actual production is about 4,000,000 
bbl. 
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The Boss has a plowing job to do 


he limousine is certainly in keeping with dignity .. . but 
ot with the plowing job. Much better if the Boss would 
hange his clothes, get down to earth, and get a tractor 
hat would really do the work. 


The Boss has some kin-executives who also abjure 
ractors. While admitting the horse power of ‘‘the Comics” 
hey sometimes think of them as an ‘‘undignified’’ medi- 
m. Now, seriously, is there anything “undignified’’ in 
ood humor, high adventure, and wholesome entertain- 
ent? Is there anything “undignified’’ about using a 
ractor when you have a plowing job to do? 


Famous characters in The Comic Weekly, such as Jiggs 
k Maggie, Blondie, Toots & Caspar, Popeye and the 
\atzenjammers, depict life as it is. Prince Valiant re- 
indles the flaming, gallant days when knighthood was 
n flower. Skippy is as real and lovable a lad as Mark 
wain’s Huckleberry Finn. Flash Gordon’s adventures 
teas fascinating as Jules Verne, in modern dress. Walt 
wit Donald Duck has admirers who encompass all 
ankind. 


But primarily Puck-The Comic Weekly is an enter- 
4inment medium designed to do a MAJOR advertising 
b. For example: 


1... Puck has a record of results which no sales- 
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minded executive can ignore. In 1940 one large advertiser 
bought eight color advertisements. In 1941 the schedule 
was increased to 28; and to 51 color advertisements in 
1942. More of this advertiser's dollars went into Puck 
in 1942 than into any other publication. 


2... Surveys show that over 80% of all adults read the 
Comics. Three national weeklies deliver 293 adult readers 
per dollar invested in half-page or larger space, but Puck- 
The Comic Weekly delivers 717 adult readers per dollar 
invested in an average advertisement. 


3...Visibility and readership are tops because Puck 
accepts only a limited number of advertisements per issue. 
Space in Puck is a real franchise. 


Puck-The Comic Weekly, distributed to more than 
6,250,000 families through 15 great Sunday newspapers 
from coast to coast, is read by over 20,000,000 people 
men, women and children—and blankets the great indus- 
trial areas and most prosperous markets in the U.S.A. 


To gain a real understanding of Puck’s essential power 
and dignity, top executives—president, sales manager, 
and advertising manager, together with key men in the 
advertising agency—should see Puck's analysis of “Your 
Customers of Tomorrow.” Puck-The Comic Weekly, 
959 Eighth Avenue, New York; Hearst Building, Chicago. 
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BEST CAMERAS 


AF 


MAKES THE DIFFERENCE 


Nearly one hundred years of doing one job only, and con- 


tinually striving to do it better—this is the industrial 
career story of the Wm. Powell Company. This is the 
Specialization that makes the difference. 


POWELL, makers of valves, and valves only, works in 


creative cooperation with the industrial leaders—execu- 


tive and technical—upon whom the nation now depends 
for victorious production. Such cooperation earns for 
Powell Valves the trade name “Standard for Control.” 


Cfpucll Celt es 


THE WM. 


Ct @ Cte M.A Ft, 
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OHtO 


POWELL COMPANY 


| discussions of war and postwar 
| problems with panels of experts 


INTEGRATED LINES 


By combining its products with those 
of another company, Cleveland's 
Moslo Machinery Co., has developed 
a thriving export business in the sale 
of plants for producing coated weld. 
ing rods. The other half of the com. 
bination is the Beatty Machine & 
Mfg. Co., Hammond, Ind., and the 
resulting production line includes mz 
chinery to cut and prepare the wire 
and flux, an extrusion press (above) 
to force flux through a die and around 
the rod, and packaging machinery. 
Priorities restrict domestic business, 
but Moslo already has sent five com 
plete plants to Russia. 


Detroit's Quiz 


Commerce board sponsors 


to answer questions. Fr 
at 

Detroit industry, thinking about its th 
war and postwar problems, is pleased, St 
with the information it elicited at 4 he 
series of conferences on industrial ad- wi 
wi 


justment. The panels, held under the 
auspices of the Board of Commerce, 
will likely be resumed in the fall. 
e Four Meetings Held—Four meetings 
were held, dealing with contract renego 
tiation, contract curtailment and ter 
mination, reconversion, and postwar 
markets. At each of these, a speaker 
outlined the basic issues involved, and 
then joined a panel of experts to help 
answer questions from the audience. 
The first meeting found Carman G. 
Blough, chief of the Contract Review 
Branch of the Procurement Policy Div 
sion of WPB, as the speaker, backed 
up by a question-answering board of 
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FRUEHAUF SERVICE 
KEEPS TRAILERS 
RUNNING! 


Trailer operators know that 
Fruehavfs require little service 
attention, but when it is needed, 
there's a Factory Branch Service 
Station conveniently close. Frue- 
havf maintains the only nation- 
wide Trailer service organization, 
with fully equipped shops and 
complete parts stocks in over 
fifty strategically-located cities. 
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Trailers! 


EJOB 


A LOT OF FACTORS enter into 


the fabulous ability of the Kaiser shipyards to turn out Liberty 
Ships and Tankers almost as if they came from punch presses. 


One of these is the handling of material. And that’s where 
Truck-Trailers come in. At the four Kaiser yards on the Pa- 
cific Coast various types of Trailers haul many kinds of ma- 
terial . . all of it heavy and hard to handle. But let’s look at 
just one operation that’s typical of Trailer ability to take over 


the difficult, unusual jobs. 


Boilers for Liberty Ships . . 
giant units weighing 50 tons 
. . are fabricated in one place, 
tested a quarter-mile distant, 
then installed in ships on 
ways a half-mile to a mile 
farther on, That’s assembly- 
line production, a la Henry J. 
Kaiser. And Fruehauf Trailers 
are the conveyors. 


A low-bed Fruehauf Trailer 
is backed under the boiler, 
which is erected on a low 
foundation there’s only 
an inch leeway on either side, 
showing how maneuverable 
Trailers are . . and the boiler 
is lowered. 


At the testing area, the 
boiler is immediately removed 
and a tested boiler loaded on 


the Trailer, to go to the ship- 
ways. Not a minute wasted. 
And it’s a 24-hour, 7-day job. 


This entire, vital procedure 
is built around the use of 
Trailers. More than that, 
there’s no other method even 
remotely practical. 


This Kaiser operation is 
highly specialized, of course. 
But Trailers do specialized 
and routine work with equal 
facility. And most of their 
tasks, in both war-time and 
peace-time, couldn’t be done 
as well, if at all, by any other 
method. That’s why all of 
America’s Truck-Trailers 
must be kept running . . and 
why tires, parts and replace- 
ments must be made available. 


World's Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 
FRUEHAUF TRAILER CO., Detroit 


Member Automotive Council for War Production 


iP 
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A LIGHT-REFLECTING FLOOR 
IS THE ANSWER. 


Light-colored floors made with Atlas 
White portland cement, instead of gray 
portland cement or still darker mate- 
rials, reflect more light on vertical work 
surfaces as well as on under surfaces. 
They improve seeing ...speed produc- 
tion ... reduce accidents. Installations 
for Boeing, Consolidated, Douglas, 
North American, and others prove this. 
Light measurements made by General 
Electric in the Consolidated Aircraft 
Plant at Fort Worth show that a white- 
cement flocr, compared with a gray- 
cement floor in the same plant — 
P increases illumination on vertical sur- 
faces by 20%; 
P increases by 61% the illumination on 
underside surfaces ; 
® reduces shadows and dark areas; 
P reduces contrasts .. makes seeing easier, 
more comfortable, and more efficient. 
Floors made with Atlas White portland 
cement help provide all the work-speed- 
ing advantages of better illumination. 
For the complete story, write today for 
your copy of the 24-page booklet, 
“Light from Floors.” 
Universal Atlas Cement 
Company (United States 
Steel Corporation Sub- 
sidiary), Chrysler Build- 
ing, New York City. 


HOW ABOUT MAINTENANCE? 
Experience shows white-cement floors are 
easy toclean, easy tokeepclean, and retain 
their reflection advantage. Maintenance 
is simple—frequent sweeping, occasional 
damp mopping, periodic scrubbing. 


ATLAS —% 
WHITE CEMENT 


For Light-Reflecting Floors ® 


Sw-F.i9 
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accountants, lawyers, fiscal and govern- 
ment experts. ‘The discussion on con- 
tract curtailment and termination was 
led by Lt. Col. R. A. Cutter, deputy 


chief of the legal branch of the purchas- 


r 


Law Suit on Tou 


Northern Pacific’: 
against government, aris 


claip 


ing division of the Army Service Forces. go 
The session on_ reconversion was of old land-grant rates, P aysh 

headed by George Romney, managing [ ‘ 

director of the Automotive Council for transcontinental audienc: 

War Production, and that on postwar 

markets by S. Morris Livingston, chicf Uhey’re taking the case to he y 

of the national economics unit of the — nesses instead of calling in the \ itnes, 

Dept. of Commerce. in a touring law suit (it played Deny 


e ‘I'wofold Purpose—Attendance at the 
meetings ran between 250 and +00 
business men, representing the largest 
companies in the Detroit area as well 


last week) to clear up legal and 
hangovers resulting from the Tra 
portation Act of 1940. ‘That low ab 
ished, for general freight at cast, | 


as some of the smallest. Washington land-grant rate concessions enjoyed } 
cooperated willingly. the government ever since the | ailroai 
‘The objective of the Board of Com- got the grants, beginning about 1\; 


merce in setting up the meetings was 
two-fold: to awaken business to the 
problems facing it now and in the fu- 
ture, and to impress government with 
the fact that business was keenly study- 
ing the developing situation. 

e@ Test of Interest—lThe carly summer 
iecting series undertook to test interest, 
and now the Board of Commerce is 
planning a fall series. 


(BW—Sep.12’42,p65). 

e Cross-Country Hearings—It’s 4 tran 
continental law suit. The Northeq 
Pacific R.R. is suing the governmeg 
for between $3,000,000 and $4,000. (iy 
for alleged undercharges on cemer 
hauled to the Grand Coulee dam si 
Because of the way witnesses are sca 
tered, Federal District Judge Robert ( 
Bell agreed to hold hearings in Sp 


a. i 
ere 


* ee? 


ae 


2,500,000 tons of ore in this area ptt 
it among the nation’s richest sourcé 
of chromium. Despite scenic grat 
deur, Mouat is a bustling town—« 
flecting the American war mac) ine’ 
need for about 900,000 tons of chro 
mite this year (BW—Nov.21’42,p11} 


CHROMITE TOWN 


Nestling below one of the highest 
peaks in Stillwater County, Mont., 
the barracks village of Mouat was re- 
cently created to house workers in a 
vital chromite mill. An _ estimated 
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kane, Grand Coulee, Seattle, Portland, 
Denver, St. Paul, and finally Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Part of the Northern Pacific’s claim 

rests on the road’s contention that the 
land-grant rates—50% of commercial 
rates—ceased to apply Apr. 16, 1941, 
when the carrier’s land-grant liability 
expired. 
@ What Is at Stake—Ihe government, 
on the other hand, claims that contracts 
existing on that date still apply until 
the end of the contract. 

Should the government win, appar- 
ently many other haulage contracts 
under similar circumstances will con- 
tinue to apply. 

Should the railroad win, according to 
Victor E. Anderson, U.S. district at- 
torney for Minnesota, in charge of the 
U.S. case, many similar suits probably 
will be filed by railroads, involving many 
millions of dollars. 

@ Government’s Joker — Anderson says 
the government may raise (though it has 
not yet done so) the contention that the 
land-grant rates still apply on material 
supplied to the dam site on the ground 
that the dam is now so wholly used for 
producing aluminum and other mate- 


rials of war that it is in effect a military 
project—on precedents such as that of 
the Maritime Commission in its claim 
that all materials going into merchant 
ships are military materials and should 
be hauled at land-grant rates (BW—May 
29°43,p50). 

Cases of this nature usually are tried 

in the U. S. Court of Claims, and the 
railroad entered the District Court pos- 
sibly to obtain a full review through the 
Circuit Court up to the Supreme Court, 
since Court of Claims procedure per- 
mits only one appeal—direct to the Su- 
preme Court and then only on cer- 
tiorari. 
@ Boon to the West—The case em- 
phasizes the huge benefits obtained by 
the West through land-grant rates. On 
all Reclamation Bureau contracts—cost 
of its huge irrigation-power program 
now is nearly $2,000,000,000—the gov- 
ernment bought materials and shipped 
them to the dam site, thus obtaining in 
the past the land-grant rate. Since 
farmers pay in part for the irrigation 
program (returning the original cost of 
the project in 40 years without interest) 
hundreds of millions of dollars have 
been cut from the farmers’ bills. 


Controls Affirmec 


OPA rejects appeals , 
Detroit property owner jroy, 


w 
for relaxation of rent free ze; me)", 
bad news for other landiords ents | 


Amin) 
t im 
rmall 
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by 
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Greater flexibility in ren tat 
sought by landlords for the post ye 
appears remote after rejection by ()p 
of protests filed against how ng fp, 
regulations by 14 Detroit 
owner groups. The Detroit 
began battle against the regulation ); 
summer (BW —Jul.25’42,p2s Le 
Henderson, OPA head at that ¢ 
castigated these moves as “politica | 
timidation” and turned the de 
Undaunted, the Greater Detroit P par S 
erty Owners & Taxpayers Assn. ¢ 
tinued its work, seeking 100, ants 
property owners who would pay oke' 
apiece to build a campaign fund. 
@ Frozen Too Early—The prime prot 
was that the date of Detroit rent fre 
ing, Apr. 1, 1941, was set too car 
that operating costs had gone up in 
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ONE IN TEN—“BARE”’ 


In compliance with a WPB order th 


restricts cellophane wrapping - 
e . ry 1 OleTS, 
cigarettes this year (BW —Jan.164 , 
5 d iom bt 


p52), American Tobacco is using 
new carton-packing svstem for 
Lucky Strikes. The order calls fo: 
10% reduction in the wrappers, 
every tenth package of Luckies g 
into the carton bare of cellophia 


S$ of S 
bolers. 
oured 
r supp 
ctores 
loyed 
lads, c 


Under the novel packing method, i@ Thes 
tenth package lands in the middle ad or 
] ith sor 


the top row in each carton (lef 


Around that pack a special cardbouil i 
insert is wrapped obelow)—explainii. a m 
why the wrapper is missing and sume ext 
gesting to the dealer that he sell it" ¢ 
a “patriotic customer.” a 

Dema 

ew ord 


J 


Suggestion: 


Please give this notice to one of your Patriotic Customers! 


er. H 
N the 
ent o} 
uchon 
et, hav 


—— Bo, the 

Our fighting men need cellophane and its ingredi- _ public will gladly cooperate with us in meeting the — 
ents. The United States Government has issued an Government’s requirements for our fighting men. Recer 
order limiting the use of cellophane in packaging We place this cne package right on top of the railrc 
cigarettes. In complying with this order we pack _ carton and suggest that the retailer sell this package te 
one package of LUCKIES ineachcarton,oneinten, first out of the carton, calling this Government fom plz 
without cellophane. We are quite certain that the order to the attention of his patriotic customers. Bt we 
ha hur 
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tantly since then, and that rentals 
of that date were below the national 
ecm: because they had not previ- 
eq ly been raised in hormal proportion 
5| increased costs. bes 
3'S OE, the face of the protest, OPA indi- 
rOupgmeed that no relief was available for 
“By property owner other than that pro- 
-€; tied in the regulation itself or amend- 
ords, Magents fo it. Rent controls, said OPA 
‘BE ninistrator Prentiss M. Brown, were 
t intended to equalize differences 
rmally existing within rental markets 
“MM between rental markets in various 
yo »4s, He declared that rents had gone 
§ (CH by “large and widespread” amounts 
‘OPM or 1939 in Detroit. 


ce Comes Back 
tical Industry’s hopes for a big 


P'O\CE Tce companies have made one of the 
it tcc at comebacks of the war. The indus- 
0 CUM. has entered the summer season with 
"P “ich hopes that 1943 sales will be comp- 


able with those of the peak years be- 
re mechanical refrigerators became a 

ture in the home. 
War Plants Need It—Principal source 
Jer thf new demand is war plants. Unable 
purchase sufficient mechanical water 
bolers, they have resorted to everything 
mm buckets and kegs to inverted bot- 
-s of spring water in more modern ice 


ing 
n.164 
using 


for #™olers. Secondhand shops have been 
ls for foured for coolers, now scarce at regu- 


r supply houses. Ice also is needed by 
ctories where mobile canteens are em- 


t Pojlflear spurred by demand of war 
ants and of homes stuck with | 
pay ‘SBoken mechanical refrigerators. 


©S S“iMoved for the sale of soft drinks, milk, | 
»phiaiilads, etc. | 
od, tf These plants have been placing single 
ddle My orders up to five tons and more 
~/jepfqgmth some of the smaller retail ice firms, 


startling contrast to the hand-to- 
bouth existence many retailers have led 
olainwii/™r a number of vears. In a few cities, 
nd sug™e extra burden has forced manufac- 
el] it #ers to adopt a rationing system of 
eir own. 
Demand from Homes—Not all the 
ew orders are for bulk amounts, how- 
er. Housewives, who have been hit 
y the War Production Board curtail- 
ors! ent of new electric refrigerator pro- 
uction and the tight secondhand mar- 
et, have gone back to ice boxes. Then, 
—— 00, there are people whose electrical 
jupment needs unobtainable repair 
arts. 
Recent restrictions on the use of ice 
railroad refrigerator cars (page 38) 


rd boat 


other indicator has been $.O.S. calls 
om places without big ice plants. Only 
ast week 20 cars of ice were dispatched 
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na hurry from Philadelphia to a South | 


.--We, at Spriesch are just as busy 
as anybody. We went on a 24-hour, 7-day basis 
long before Pearl Harbor, making Bomb-Releasing 
Mechanisms and other interchangeable parts and 
assemblies for all types of fighting Navy and Army 
Aircraft. We have served the Army since 1928. 


* WE OFFER *. 


TO RESPONSIBLE PEOPLE — 


INGENUITY 


along with extensive facilities for 
bettering anything made from 
metal...large or small Parts... 
Complete Assemblies... experi- 
mental pieces or mass production. 


AFTER VICTORY 


As designers and manufacturers of Tools, Dies, 
Special Machines, Aircraft and a as well 
as Complete Assemblies of all kinds. we hope, 
soon, to serve responsible individuals and com- 
panies ...who may want to use part or all of our 
combined engineering-manufacturing-dies-tools 
service, with or without initial, periodic or contin- 
vous recommendation for production rocedure or 
product improvement...or who may pw help on 
what to make After Victory. . 


Wherever you are located in the world-at-peace, 
the Spriesch organization is anxious to work with 
you... ALSO TO HEAR FROM YOU NOW! 


~ 


INDUSTRIAL EXECUTIVES are invited to write 
(on business letterhead, please) for our inform- 
ative 36-page brochure, titled “Ingenuity.” 
In it is illustrated and described our exten- 
sive facilities and our Spirit...to serve you 
After Victory. Joseph J. Cheney, President. 
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We’re 
doing the 


impossible 


for war 


In this forty-year-old organization, the impossible is being done. 
Out of this effort there is emerging a new type of industrial 
organization in which the impossible is becoming commonplace. 


Cook Field Telephone Equipment was hung on the palm trees 
of Guadalcanal by the Signal Corps before the last Marine had 
landed. 


Fighter planes zoom from 45,000 feet, their engines perfectly 
attuned in gas-air ratio, because Cook “Spring-Life” principle 
of bellows construction brought to automatic carburetor con- 
trol something a bellows never did before. 


‘These are just a few Cook accomplishments . . . others we can- 
not mention here—because of war-time restrictions. 


The two bellows pictured above are examples of the Cook 
“Spring-Life” principle. The small bellows at the right is 34" in 
diameter and is so sensitive that it will respond to .009 lb. The 
huge one at the left is made of heavy gauge, high chrome steel 
and will withstand shocks of 100.000 lbs. per square inch! 


However, all this adds up to but one thing. Out of these accom- 
plishments has emerged an industrial institution which possesses 
the type of management thinking, the engineering talent, the 
courage, the laboratory facilities and the production tools that 
permit the impossible to be accomplished while the difficult is 
being considered by others. This will mean much to industry in 
the difficult days to come. We invite your query. There is noth- 
ing within the scope of our equipment we will not attempt. We 
do not like the word “Can't”! 


Address all inquiries to 2700 Southport Avenue, Chicago. 
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Carolina city. Above-average tey, 
atures in some parts of the county, 
have been a factor. 
e@ Short of Men—The ice bisin 
feeling the manpower shortage. \ 
men, who in normal years helped , 
their college tuition by toting ‘ce jp 
summer months, are now finding } 


war-plant wages more attract } 
high school boys are hard to get, § 
demand $50 a week for ice truck , 


which once paid $15 to $20 


Ice for Cars Cut 


ICC has yielded halfws 
with food shippers, but it’s sti 
question whether icehouses 
restock and prevent losses. 


Howls about spoilage of potatoes, fre 


| fruits, and vegetables arriving in nor 


eastern cities from the South and C 
fornia in unrefrigerated cars forced 
Interstate Commerce Commission 
rescind its order eliminating ice { 
many cars and issue, instead, an ord 
permitting 50% filling of ice bunke 
But the story behind the situation was 


| so simple. 


e Everybody Wanted Ice—Normali 
citrus growers send their fruit north 
refrigerated ships, and southern pot 
growers ship their crop in uniced reefe 
or ventilated boxcars. Carrots, lettu 
beans, cantaloupes, and other perishabj 
truck crops, however, move in iced | 
frigerator cars. 

This spring everybody wanted 
Submarines and lack of ships m 
citrus growers turn 90% to the: 
roads; rains, inexperienced loaders, a 


| extraordinary demand at high pr 


a 


made potato shippers eager for iced ¢ 
that would carry their goods to markt 
without damage. Boom prices for fru 
and vegetables made every grower \ 
to deliver in salable condition ¢ 
crate possible. Add the military's | 
quirements, and you get an ice fami 
and traffic congestion. 
e Could Pass It Along—The result \ 
that the Fruit Growers Express (ret 
erated cars), the ice companies, and t 
railroads asked for relief. ‘The Offc« 
Defense ‘Transportation approved 
ICC order cutting ice for certain pi 
duce. Then came the spoilage, agg" 
vated in the case of potatoes by ! 
quality of tubers grown in rainy w eathe 
and the howls from northern cities hv 
gry for staple vegetables. . 
Before fixed dollar-and-cents ceuing 
were placed on fruits and vegetables 0 
OPA, wholesalers could add the cost 
refrigeration and pass it along to co 
sumers. Naturally, wholesalers want 
all the ice they could get. 
@Some Bunkers Collapsed—I irthes 


more, the larger cost base gave them bj 
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ted HE Cooper-BEssEMER CorP., renowned build- large wrist pins in 13.5 hrs.; now they TOCCO- 
a er of top-quality engines and compressors for harden 100 in 3.5 hrs.—saving 10 hrs. per 100 pins. 
vital war and peacetime equipment, is discovering Push-rod buttons formerly required 3 minutes, now 
how to reap the benefits of TOCCO Induction 15 seconds. They’re now TOCCO-hardening cams, 


ced Hardening to the fullest extent. Its progressive valves and other parts in 4% to % former time. 
mara engineers have scheduled 158 different parts for Typical production: In 12 man-hours, TOCCO 
vr fruiff/ this versatile “one-man heat-treating department”; hardens 1800 pieces—12 different parts—12 differ- 
er W are already TOCCO-hardening 79 parts, 75 of which _ ent set-ups. 
. “oe are pictured above. Highlights of these operations: Other benefits: TOCCO’s localized hardening 
bn Sizes of parts vary from % oz. set screws to eliminates straightening, reduces grinding or ma- 
186-lb. cross-head pins. chining. The compact, clean TOCCO machine 
ult Materials include SAE 52100, SAE 4615, SAE affords favorable working conditions. 
1112, SAE 1045, NE 8620 and Meehanite Metals. Our experienced engineers will show you ways 


ind t Typical time savings: Formerly hardened 100 in which TOCCO can improve your production. 


sab THE OHIO CRANKSHAFT COMPANY 
Cleveland, Ohio 


(SEN —_ HARDENING 
™\ ANNEALING 


Tocco = 


HEATING for 
Just pus . World's Fastest, Most Accurate Heat-Treating Process 


forming and forging 
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ger profits and made the system , 
more attractive. They didn’t care 4 
ice bunkers took up 18% of | 

in refrigerator cars and made 
ments that much smaller, for 

its were mounting on hig) 
rather than volume of sales. | 

| the other hand, wanted to get as », 
| food to market in edible co: lition 
possible. 

The compromise provided t! 

iced cars must have their bunker 
lapsed in order to save car space, } 
that where bunker-icing is used in , 
equipped with racks (about one-third 
the reefers), the bunker shal! be o, 
half full of ice. No one knows , 
whether this will take care of the; 
transit icing problem satisfactorily x 
also give icehouses that have been ; 
pleted in Atlanta, Savannah, and oth 
southern cities a chance to build , 
| their stocks again. 
@ Losses Will Increase—Hardest p; 
lem is slowness in transit caused by § 
right-of-way given troop trains and mi 
tary freight. States like Virginia (wi 
New York markets) or Arkansas (vy; 
Chicago markets) can no longer coy 
on prompt arrival of shipments. Hen 
losses borne by owners of produce 
transit are bound to increase unless ; 
surance, in the form of iced cars, can} 
provided. Money insurance to prot: 
‘=~ ents is not used, nor will a a 
refund restore spoiled food. 


SENSATIONAL NEW BOOK © 
GIVES YOU THE ANSWER! ri | 


USyz 


o, 
Pon Efe 


FE. thought about MUSIC as a 


means of easing your manpower 
problem? Want to read about the 
remarkable results of music in other 
war plants? 


Just off the press, this down-to- 
earth study contains graphic case- 
history proof! Tells how music, sci- 
entifically selected for fatigue relief, 
lessens absenteeism and accidents— 


helps speed vital war supplies faster 
to the men at the fighting fronts! 


SEND FOR FREE COPY TODAY! 

Let the book speak for itself! 
You'll get authentic facts, not fanci- 
ful theory! You'll get the complete 
picture of music in industry. Every 
war production executive should have 
this exhaustive study for analysis. 


reduces “rejects” and spoilage— Send coupon for your copy today! 


Music AND VOICE-PAGING + TIME SIGNAL AND ALARM 


BY THE MAKERS OF “FLEXIFONE” INTERCOMMUNICATION  - 


Licensed under U S. Patents of American Telephone & Telegraph Co. and Western Electric Co, Incorporated 


BIG BLOW 


Coaxing a stabilizer control wi 
| through a tiny curved conduit was 
slow, nerve-wracking process uni 
Russell Dudley (above) came ¥ 
with an idea. Dudley, Fisher Bod 
employee, knotted the end of a string 
blew it through with a blast of a 
then pulled the wire through. H: 
wrinkle saves 17% of the time fo 
merly used in the operation. 


i 
ft OPERADIO MFG. CO., DEPT. B-16, ST. CHARLES, ILLINOIS 
© Please send free copy of new booklet “Music and Manpower”. 

© Have representative survey our needs and estimate cost. 
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© PINTO YOUR 
> LETTERHEAD 
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You KNOW the burden the war has 
thrown on hotels in important cities. 


Located in New York, Hotel Penn- 
sylvania is often crcowded—sometimes 
to capacity—with service men and 
civilians doing important war jobs. 


We've got an important war 
job, too. Our job...our duty 
eels to provide accommoda- 
tions for as many of you busy 
people as possible. 


It's a job that calls for the co-opera- 
tion of every traveler. And so we offer 
you a “golden rule” to follow ... sim- 
ple suggestions that will go a long 


Vh A 


fo oom 
QPY “Fe ie 

a \) 
‘ew Jd 


way toward making life easier for 
your fellow traveler ... and you: 


Reserve rooms well in advance. 

* Make Hotel Pennsylvania reserva- 
tions as far ahead of your arrival as 
possible. Write or wire—but be sure 
you include an address so that we 
can reach you if necessary. 


Cancel unwanted reservations 
* promptly. It will make it easier 


lea to travelers 


for us to accommodate others if 
we know a room will be available 


3 Let us know as far ahead as po» 
sible when you intend to chech 
out. This will put us in a better 
position to accommodate other 
arrivals. 


Apply these suggestions when you 

plan your next visit to New York 

You'll be helping your fellow traveler 
. and he'll be helping you. 


YOUR DOLLARS ARE URGENTLY 
NEEDED FOR U.S. WAR BONDS 


THE STATLER HOTEL IN NEW YORK 


ways 
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SEND 
FOR OUR LATEST 
CATALOG 


it Contains 
Information On 


®@ ENGINEERING AND PRODUCT DESIGN 
@® MOLDING MATERIALS 
— Chemical and physical properties. 


@ FINISHED PRODUCTS 
—coloring, stomping and other finishing. 


@ ADAPTABILITY 


—replacement for other motericls. 


CATALOG 15 PREe 
We invite you to consult with our engineers on ony plostics 
problem confronting you. There is no obligation. 


itics Déviiion R 
ERIE, PA. 


R Ph 
ERIE RESISTOR CORP., 


A patented Hooperwood 
“Engineered Canvas” 
permanently resistant to 
fire, water, weather, 
mildew and wear. 


WM. E. HOOPER 
& SONS CO. 
PHILADELPHIA 
New York + Chicago 
Mills: WOODBERRY, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


HOOPERWOOD | 
COTTON DUCK 
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THE WAR.-ano susiness ABROAD | 
‘On the Rising Tide F 


Initiative has shifted more and more to United Nation; 
due to expanded ship production, reduction in losses, and cut iy 
distances traversed since opening of Mediterranean. 


Important changes have occurred 
since the United Nations chose North 


| Africa as the wedge with which to pry 


open the southern door to the Axis and 
to wrest the initiative of battle from 
Berlin. 
e Vast Tonnage Freed—At the time of 
the Africa landing, the critical factor in 
all Allied planning was shipping. Held 
at every turn by insufficiency of ships, 
England and the United States mapped 
the North African campaign within 
these limits, and its end was the loosen- 
ing of these bonds. Opening of the 
Mediterranean, in addition to providing 
airfields on the Axis’ doorstep for bomb- 
ing of Europe, freed an estimated 2,- 
000,000 tons of shipping to carry the 
goods for future battles. 

In the meantime, American shipyards 
boosted production to 1,750,000 tons a 


month, and total Allied building durin, 
the first six months of this year yx 
close to 10,000,000 tons. ) 
@ Advantage Accumulates—The currey: 
building schedules were drafted with ay 
eye on last year’s U-boat record of |, 
000,000-ton a month sinkings. Thi 
spring, with superior antisubmarine ¢e. 
fenses and an apparent withdrawal of 
some of the wolf packs (perhaps to await 
an Allied invasion flotilla), a substantia 
tonnage bonus has accrued to the Allied 
ship pool. 

As U-boat sinkings go, March was, 
very bad month. In the first quarter of 
1943, it is possible that sinkings totaled 
well over 2,000,000 tons. But Apri 
sinkings were only one-half as serious a 
March, and May and June were po 
gressively better months for the Allie, 
In fact, with second-quarter losses prob. 


SOROCABANA BOUND 


Twenty passenger and freight loco- 
motives are being built in the United 
States for the meter-gage Sorocabana 
RR. in the State of Sao Paulo, Brazil. 
A $10,000,000 electrification project 
for 200 miles of line near Sao Paulo 
is aimed at reducing Brazil’s depend- 
ence on imported coal and strains 
on the domestic coal supply. Ten 
of the new 150-ton, 3,000-volt units 
are being built at General Electric’s 
Erie (Pa.) plant, and ten others, al- 
though built by G.E., will have equip- 


ment from Westinghouse. Brazil 3 
pressing railroad construction (BW- 
Jun.5’43,p62) because lack of coast 
wise shipping last year isolated the 
north from food-producing southem 
regions. More than 13,000 worker 
are already 127 miles of roadbed ahead 
of tracklayers and by fall another 125 
miles of bed will be ready. Imported 
rails are scarce, but the Central do 
Brasil Ry. has salvaged 60 miles of 
track, and a new rolling mill, scheé 
uled to open in October, wil! produce 
at the rate of 30 track miles—3,00 
tons—a month. 
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Rifles or Refrigerators... 
both must be “M/NED™ 
Carer 9 ix; 


eas ti pee ‘ELGAR D 
DUSTRY, whether it is busy with victory-material or peace- 


time needs, must always have metal. 


In this big job of supplying the basic material for industrial 
progress, Cleveland Rock Drill has played a vital part since 
1908. In all kinds of mines, al] over the world, Cleveland 


equipment is noted for its speed, stamina and modern design. | 


Likewise, Cleveland Rock Drills are now industriously working 
on military highways, airports and building sites. But they 
always stand ready to help construct similar projects for the 


future civilian economy. 


If you are engaged in mining or construction work, consult a 
Cleveland engineer about your drilling problems. He can help 
you, both on today’s job of working to win, and your planning 


of tomorrow’s post-war operations. 


1 ——5 CLEVELAND, aay BUY U. Ss. WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 
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INDIAN ECONOMIC TRENDS DIVERGE 


1. Wholesale prices outrun industrial stock values 


Ltt | 


i—_|Wholesale Prices 
Aug., 1939= 100 
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Aug., 1939=100 
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. Production lines react sharpl 
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In 1940 India was on the periphery of 
the war; not until 1941 were any im- 
portant steps taken to key its econ- 
omy to war requirements. Early last 
vear, the U.S. economic mission un- 
der Dr. Henry Grady placed India’s 
war potential at least 200% above ex- 
isting levels. Political unrest, climaxed 
by the arrest of thousands of political 
leaders in September, 1942, resulted 
in wholesale destruction of govern- 
ment properties, disruption of trans- 
port, and factory shutdowns. In the 
face of these events, India’s produc- 
tion achievements in iron, steel, and 
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cotton textiles are important. The 
indifferent level of coal output, how- 
ever, poses increasingly difficult prob- 
lems for railroads and industry, only 
slightly eased by the several hydro- 
electric projects recently completed. 
Reflecting a serious inflationary con- 
dition in the economy, wholesale 
prices have cut loose from tardy and 
insufficient controls. Skyrocketing 
prices are directly related to the war 
drain upon civilian supply which has 
affected not only “soft” goods, but 
also foods, and starvation conditions 
exist in several areas. 


ably not much above 1,000,000 ton, @ 
total additions to the United Natioy, 
“te during the six months’ period my 

ave approached 7,000,000 tons 
@ The Landing Fleet—The mo: §,. 
quently overlooked of all recent change: 
however, is the hidden shipping capa. }j 
ity available outside the categories of! 
cargo vessels and tankers. For nearly ; 
year, production of landing barges }, 
undergone constant expansion. Ho, 
many of these 50 to 3,000-ton vess¢| 
have been built is a guarded secret, by: 
a fair guess would be a total tonn ge of 
close to 1,000,000 tons. 

It is no longer possible to estimat 
ship requirements for landing operation; 
in terms of transports, supply ships, an 
escort vessels operating over ocean-wid 
distances. Armies are bunched in Brit. 
ain, in North Africa, and in the Midd} 
East. In all three areas, millions of 
square feet of storage space house stock. 
piles of food and armament. And th 
distances to battle are within cruising 
range of nearly all types of landing 
barges. 1 

Calculations must therefore envisage 
shuttle-trains of landing barges accom. 
panied by supply ships and escorts and 
covered by an air umbrella. 

e Ships Enlarge Supply Flow—These are 
the factors that have upset timetable; 
and schedules. Just when the idea wa 
filtering down to production men that 
“pipelines” were full and overflowing f 
into factory warehouses, the pipeline: ff 
have suddenly been expanded. Fields of f 
operations that were months away inf 
terms of shipbuilding are now measur. 
ably nearer. 

New factors assume added importance 

to decision makers. It can now be 
judged, for instance, whether the mil: 
tary cost of assault from a nearby base- 
from Britain against Brittany—may be 
too great when it is possible to strike, 
even from a greater distance, at weake: 
targets on the underside of Europe. 
@ Italy May Not Be First—Given thi 
wider range of choice, economic factor 
parallel military considerations in plan- 
ning strategy. Economic self-sufficiency 
of southern France or the Balkans might 
favor those targets over Italy. A drive 
up the Rhone valley to knock out power 
and industry working for the Reich, or 
Balkan drive to deprive Germany of 
Albanian and Roumanian oil might out 
weigh the advantages of knocking out 
Italy. 

Germany has maintained Italy’s wat 
effort at great cost—better than $150. 
000,000 worth of coal, iron and steel, 
machinery, fertilizers and chemicals, and 
other items primarily related to war pr0- 
duction. In return—apart from military 
contributions—Italy supplied fresh and 
dried fruits, vegetables, heen and yarn, 
mercury, and sulphur. Thus, unless 
Italian industry is to be harnessed to the 
United Nations war effort, essential 
needs of Italy center mainly around 
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Take a Look at TOMORROW-/ oey f 
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M1 Mr. Postwar: I'll re- 
member that — it’s an- 


other reason why I shall 


Dried out, 
soaked, and baked, eh! 
So that’s why Century 


Motors stand up! 


The Protection of 


CENTURY INSULATION 


Assures Continuous Motor Performance 
Under the Toughest Conditions 


S78 Ws me oe 


specify Century Motors. 


ED Me Be VT 


Century Form J Motor 


y the use of slow-moving conveyors and 


is highly resistant to moisture, to tropical 


veaker automatically-controlled ovens, the com- climatic conditions, to mild acid and alkali 
re. pleted stator and winding of Century Motors fumes, and to the effect of magnetic vibra- 
1 th is dehydrated, and then is submerged in and tion and the mechanical impact of particles 
— passes through a tank filled with Century carried by the cooling air. 

at “Clingto” insulati ish, and then baked 

loan gto” insulating varnish, and then baked. 

migh This process is repeated as necessary to Such insulation material and treatment is 
dn preserve and seal the winding into a homo- absolutely necessary for motor protection for 
powe geneous mass. long operating life. 

1, Ora 

ny 0 This is followed by a final coat of Century Your nearest Century Application and 
tou “Protecto” insulation compound which Service engineer will gladly give you full 
eo places a heavy exterior protecting armor details of all the advantages of Century 
a over the entire winding. Motors—show you why thousands 
| wy Century slot insulation is built of plants rely on Century for con- 
ee up with fibre board for mechan- tinuous, all-out production. 

r pro: ical strength and varnished cloth CENTURY ELECTRIC CO. 
itary for dielectric strength. a : 

. and 1806 Pine Street 

varn. The entire Century insulation Ressepowse St. Louis, Missouri 

inless process produces a winding that Offices and Stock Points in Principal Cities 
0 the 307 
ential ; on 
ound One of the Largest EXCLUSIVE Motor and Generator Manufacturers in the World. 
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Dehydration is a booming business in 
Buenos Aires, and leading a_half- 
dozen firms in the business is Frigor- 
ifico Anglo, S. A.—better known in 
England as the British & Argentine 


Meat Co. Ltd. The giant plant 
(above) not only has cut cargo space 
and weight for egg exports, but also 
has boosted Argentina’s over-all poul- 
try raising and egg collecting. 


grains—perhaps 1,000,000 tons of corm 
and wheat, usually obtained from the 
Balkans—in return for which high- 
vitamin foods would be available for 
troops in the Mediterranean area. 
@ Reich’s Food Could Be Cut—Scizure 
of the Balkans would deprive Germany 
of thousands of tons of dairy products, 
more than 1,000,000 tons of wheat, 
almost as much corn, and several hun- 
dred thousand tons of sugar. With the 
hungry clutch of the Reich released, 
feeding this area—normally a food ex- 
porter—would be no problem, and sub- 
stantial quantities of food would become 
available for less self-sufficient areas. 
Thus the summer of 1943 finds the 
United Nations free to choose one or 
more scenes for offensive operations, less 
hampered by shipping shortages than at 
any other period of the war. 


PORK STEW FOR RUSSIA 


Thousands of pounds of pork are 
en route to Russia from Louisville in a 
Russianized version of stew. The can- 
ners, Emmart Packing Co., look on this 
new lend-lease project as “a means of 
keeping our heads above water” during 
these days when packers are refusing 
to slaughter beef which, they claim, 
they sell at a loss under present OPA 
ceiling arrangements. 

In conjunction with Ready Foods 
Co., Inc., Emmart will ship 1,000,000 
lb. of pork stew to Russia each 
month. Actual canning began at the 
;mmart plant last week. Meanwhile, 
there is no slaughtering of beef at the 
plant. 

Cyvina tushonka is the Russian 
name of the sweet-smelling concoction 
—destined for the civilian population. 
Lean pork from hams, shoulders, and 
loins comprises 78% of the stew. 
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Argentine Poultry 


U. S. still turns thumbs 
down on beef, but chickens and 
turkeys are finding a growing 
welcome in the States. 


BUENOS AIRES—Changing of the 
guards at the Pink Palace (BW—Jun.12 
’43,p14) has not abated Argentine con- 
cern over its important food export 
business and market possibilities in the 
United States. An Argentine break with 
the Axis may open new trade contacts, 
but it will not affect U. S. resistance to 
Argentine beef. 

Some interest was stirred by news of 
the U. S. meat shortage. A step toward 
good-neighborliness, Argentina _ feels, 
could be made by permitting imports 
of meat from Patagonia (wealthy stock 
raising territory, claimed to be free from 
hoof-and-mouth at 
e Selling Poultry to U. S.—Despite all 
this, alert poultry exporters in Buenos 
Aires have for some time been selling to 
U. S. buyers. Thus, at a time when 
British poultry purchases are at their 
lowest ebb, the U. S. is again forging to 
the top of the list of buyers, a position 
held by Britain for more ‘than ten years. 

Until 1932, the United States bought 
a small part of its total requirements in 
the Argentine, taking a large percentage 
of total exports; but a boost in tariffs 
took a tuck in the trade. 

e May Top 1931 Record—When the 
books closed last vear, U. S. purchases 
of frozen poultry had risen to 922 tons, 
and British purchases had dropped to 
319 tons. This year in April, turkeys 
and chickens went on WPB’s M-63 im- 
port order, and Commodity Credit Corp. 


took over all purchasing in Argen 
lo date, orders for military use 
2,000 tons so U. S. purchases are 
on the way to surpassing the 193] 
ord buy of 2,020 tons. 

With Europe cut off by the 
other inter-American trade has 
jumped. Bolivia found relief fo: 
meat shortage in the Argentine, 
Panama, Brazil, and Peru have bo 
their buying. 

This spring U, S. buyers plunked })j 
orders on the Argentine frozen poultn 
market, and smart exporters passed || 
word on to breeders that a big sc 
was at hand. Bad weather and hi; 
feed costs have delayed bulk deliv: 
so far, and in addition, fruit expo: 
have just about filled storage facilitic 
e Rigorous Inspection—Plagued by s\\ip 
ping shortages, especially in the refi‘; 
erated lines, Argentine poultry 
know that the government will do its 
best to give them space in the inter 
of maintaining the trade. ‘The merchant 
fleet now has four cooled vessels with 
storage capacity of 627,000 cu. ft., but 
only one of these is now on the run to 
New Orleans. ‘The government is rigor- 
ous in its inspection requirements, will 
release nothing for export without the 
seal of the Ministry of Agriculture. 

Argentina’s poultry industry has ex- 
panded considerably, and with it, 
port of feathers. Almost 90 tons of “luck 
and goose down were exported during 
the first four months of this year, mostly 
to the U. S. 

@ Selective Breeding—The local poultry 
breeders association, with some 1,100 
members, has been taking the boom se- 
riously, encouraging selection in breed- 
ing, and producing some fine strains 
Just before the wai, chick hatching hit 


Headed for New Orleans—and thi 
American dinner table—frozen chick 
ens and turkeys, carefully inspected 
by Argentina’s Ministry of Agricul- 
ture, await shipment in a Buenos 


Aires warehouse. 
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J Night, Hight Miles Awa 
is SUNK by ADAP 


have been made available to all branches of 
the industry producing Radar. 


Radar is another achievement of the radio- 
electron tube and the use of ultra-high fre- 
quency waves, pioneered by RCA Labora- 
tories. RCA looks forward to the time when 
its services as world headquarters for radio- 
electronic research can again be devoted to 
making the peacetime world a better place 
in which to live. 


neato ne 


HOW RADAR WORKS—Traveling with the speed 
of light —186,000 miles per second —ultra-high 
frequency waves strike the invisible enemy vessel, 
bounce back, automatically establish range and 
distance of the target! 

For the full, fascinating story of Radar, write today for free 
booklet, ‘‘Radar—Wartime Miracle of Radio.’’ Address your 
request to: Department BA, Radio Corporation of America, 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York. 


CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


RCA BUILDING «- NEW YORK CITY 
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**MATCH THE MACHINE 
TO THE JOB” 


With the Axis finally feeling the weight 
of American fighting strength, it’s our indus- 
trial duty now to overwhelm them with 
fire power from the home production front. 


In your plant the Atlas Idea of “match 
the machine to the job” may be most helpful 
— use big machines for big jobs only, turn 
to compact, modern, fast precision tools for 
small parts production so capacities of larger 
machines will not be wasted. 


Long after the war, this production idea 
will be earning new profits for industry. As 
part of your current and post-war planning, 
get acquainted now with the Atlas Milling 
Machine and the other compact 
Atlas precision tools. Write for 
name of our nearest distributor. 


(@ ATLAS PRESS CO. 


785 N. PITCHER ST., KALAMAZOO, MICH. 


“ 
CON 


Gltlas, 4 TOOL TEAM for Small-Parts Machining 


LATHES MILLING MACHINES 
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MILLING 
MACHINES 


CONDENSED SPECIFICATIONS 
Table 4," x 18” 
Table Travel 

Longitudinal 10” 

Vertical 6” 
No. of Spindle Speeds 12 
Speed Rage 61 to 2860 RPM 
Overall. 2514” x 324" = 22” 
Motor 1/3 HP itd RPM 


AMONG OUR CUSTOMERS 


Cannon Manufacturing 
Corporation Division 
Carboloy Company, Inc. 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel 
Corporation 
Catalin Corporation 
Celanese Corporation 
of America 
Central Barge Company 
Cessna Aircraft Company 
Champion Spark Plug Co. 
Chase Brass and Copper Co. 
Checker Cab Manufacturing 
Company 
Chrysler Corporation 
Cincinnati Milling Machine 
Company 
Cc. G. Conn, Limited 
Consolidated Aircraft Corp. 
Corning Glass Works 
Cramp Shipbuilding Co. 
Crane Company 
Curtiss-Wright Corporation 


* 


SHAPERS 


DRILL PRESSES 


| Landscapes heavy with fowl ar 

| money in pocket for Argentine poul 

_ try raisers, experiencing a_ wartin« 

| boom that they hope will carry over 
into peacetime. 


45,000,000, and cgg productidbn ap- 
proached 140,000,000 doz. 

When the war ends, there is little 

coubt that Britain will get most of the 
credit for this expansion. ‘The main 
boost to production came when Britain’s 
largest packing house in Argentina trans 
planted a big egg-dehydrating plant from 
China to Buenos Aires. In nearly full 
production with new machinery from 
the U. S. and England, the plant em 
ploys over 1,000 workers and dries up 
to 1,000,000 eggs a day (BW—Nov.21 
"43,p24). 
e And Six More—Since this plant started, 
six smaller dehydrating outfits have come 
into existence in Buenos Aires. In 1942, 
exports of dried eggs weighed only 2,700 
tons and had a value of 15,800,000 
pesos, compared with 1940 exports of 
9,200 tons of fresh eggs St at 
| 7,400,000 pesos. 


|'HOGS AT HOME 


British food raising has taken a new 
twist with Victory gardens now being 
supplemented by family stock produc- 
tion. More than 2,500 pig clubs pro- 
‘duced about 10,000 tons of pork last 
year, about 60% for the Ministry of 
Food. Hen clubs and rabbit clubs arc 
also recognized and receive official feed 
rations. 

British clubs must have five members 
and can keep up to cight pigs. Half 
must be sold to the common pool, but 
owners may home-cure the remainder 
Local bylaws restricting pig, hen, and 
rabbit raising have been lifted in the 
interest of reducing reliance on im 
ported foodstuffs. 

Rabbit and poultry clubs must relin 
quish at least 50% of production eacl 
year, selling to retailers, restaurants, 01 
school and factory canteens. The min 
istries of food and agriculture are behind 


the program. 
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Power for wAR 
Power for PEACE 


Inpustries in the great Northwest, now 
supplying the United Nations’ war machines, 
can swing swiftly to peacetime production. 
After-the-war necessities for the new 
world will roll from these plants because 
power is and will be abundantly available. 
Supplementing producticn of electric 
energy by private enterprise, an increasing 
supply of power is being generated 
public-owned dams. Great Northern Rail- 
way’s transportation services ‘vere an 
important factor in the construction of 
hydroelectric plants at Grand Coulee and 
Bonneville on the Columbia, Fort Peck on 
the Missouri, and others in the vast region 
between the Great Lakes and the Pacific. 
This is power for war, because it is help- 
ing America to tremendous emergency pro- 
duction; it is power for peace, too, for it 
is attracting important new industries to 
the fast-developing commonwealth served 
by Great Northern. 

The by-products of hydroelectric power 
will be equally valuable—foodstuffs raised 
on millions of acres made productive 
through the magic of irrigation. 


GREAT NORTHERN 
RAILWAY 


ROUTE OF THE EMPIRE BUILDER 
BETWEEN THE GREAT LAKES AND THE PACIFIC 
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CANADA 


They're Sick 


Health League of Canada 
digs out the statistics to show 
why workers stay home, plans 
nutritional program. 


Absenteeism in Canada, as in the 
U. S. (BW —Feb.6'43,p34), stems in an 
important degree from sickness. 

l'o face this fact squarely, the Health 
League of Canada, a nonprofit organi- 
zation in Toronto, has inaugurated a 
tested industrial health plan for Cana- 
dian war factories. The government- 
approved plan covers health and nutri- 
tional education for workers, involves 
management where in-plant medical 
care and food supervision are concerned. 
@ What It Costs—Earlier this vear, 
business men, union heads, and doctors, 
| at a wartime industrial health confer- 
ence at Toronto, heard Dr. Gordon 
Bates of the league estimate that sick- 
ress absenteeism was costing Canadian 
workers $135,000,000 a year in wages, 
and that hidden losses to emplovers 
might run to $200,000,000. ; 

Soon after, a Munitions & Supply 
Dept. survey of 33 war plants showed an 


Lest they loom too large later, 
start your plans now for the period 


which will follow the winning of 


this war. 

Winning is the paramount task now. 
It is but the first step to Victory— 
which will be achieved and maintained 
only by an industrial transition, quickly 
stabilized to provide the profits needed 


to pay for the rehabilitation of a war- 


absentee rate ranging from 7.( 
$%, with sickness topping long h | 
bad transportation, and poor ho I 
as contributing causes. The Burea 

Labor Statistics recently found that \ 
United States rate had droppex 

April to 6.3% from a Sich bes eld ' 


6.6% (BW —Jun.12’43,p97). el il 
e Contrasting Figures—This dis; salir 
between Canadian and U. S. rates ipen 


to interesting speculation on the va ; 
ot allegations that absenteeism orl 
outgrowth of the galloping ascent 4} y. 9. 0 
average weekly earnings, said to 1 Sede 
in lessened dependence on the fat 
check and in recreational excesses, 

In Canada, where absentecisn 


sent } 
hl hie ld 


y ned 


higher, average weekly earnings in « og 
manufacturing industries (1,820. ith ° 


the 
roduc! 
yr the 
War 
eld is 


workers) have risen only 10% al 
last year—from $27.92 to $30.70 
the U. S., average weekly earnings in 
all manufacturing industries hit $42.4: 
in April, 1943—22.2% above the sa 


month a year ago. ar de\ 

@ Educational Program—The indust: pipelin 

health plan designed by the leaguc lon & 

will be offered to all Canadian factorics. By Wa 

and early returns show considerable « “ “ 
ll «¢ 


plover interest. The basic kit includ 
posters, payroll envelope stuffers, slogan- 
bearing envelopes, a manual for plant 
doctors, nurses, and food SUPCTVISO 
and meal-planning guides to be mail 
to workers’ homes. 

[he plan is divided into two part 
health and nutrition. 


ort N 
Bguterna 
maycsteri 
ighwa 
\ighwa 
Dril 
hat ge 
round 


torn world population. 


Winning involves fighting and bonds 
and blood donations, but Victory will 
call for new or revamped products and 
the machines to make them at a cost 
that will let you face the competition 
of Peace. 

Such machines will take time—months 
of it—to convert from design or model 


to the practical production stage. 


FIDELITY, thoroughly grounded and 
experienced in the building of success- 
ful machines which reflect the ingenuity 
that has made Industrial America, is 


prepared to work with you. 


As a first step, write for your copy of 
“Machines and Mechanisms” —a book- 
let that tells you about our organization 


and what it can do for YOU. 


* 


> 9 
Designe ~s and ‘Balders oy 


3 | SPECIAL DELIVERY 
Intricate, Ualomatic Precision ‘ Machines 


32 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE | Engineers and technicians had their 
FIDELITY MACHINE. hands full loading the largest unit 
freight shipment ever tackled by 

Canadian National Railways. It was 


\e COMPANY a 165-ft. chemical tank consigned to 


| 
| O < Pang —T , tor > . 
3908-18 FRANKFORD AVENUE — Pi > red ng 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. ry its builder, ominion sridge 2. 
Ltd., Lachine, Que. Weighing 150 
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ment 


tons and measuring 124 ft. in diam« 
ter, the tank was cradled in special 
mounts on three flatcars. A squad of 
seven railroad technicians accom 
panied the record load to guide it 
past and 
clearances. Five stages of daylight 
travel at top speeds of 15 m.p.h. were 
mace on the run which ordinary 


switches, curves, narrow 


freights cover in about twelve hours. 16 to 


Busine 
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yi| Boom Grows 


eld to forefront as source of 


War brings Fort Norman | 


el in North Pacific; further | 


ipelines planned. 


O'TTAWA—Agents of several big 
1. S. oil companies are in Canada try 
» to secure a foothold in the develop- 
sent program for the Fort Norman 
‘| field in the Mackenzie River coun- 


» near the Arctic Circle. So far Im- | 


‘rial Oil Co. of Canada (affiliated 

‘ith New Jersey Standard Oil) is alone 
the field, carrying out exploration, 

roduction, refining, and distribution 

yr the U.S. Army. 

War and Postwar—The Fort Norman 


eld is recognized to have large post- | 


ar development possibilities. Wartime 
pipeline, refinery, and other construc- 
ion carried out with capital supplied 
y Washington will make the oit avail- 
ble to tankers at northern Pacific ports. 
i] and gasoline will be supplied from 


ort Norman to aviation services using | 


nternational routes through 
vestern Canada and Alaska and to 
ighway trafic that is using the Alcan 
ighway. 

Drilling experience so far indicates 
hat geological estimates of the under- 
sound potentials of the field will be 
urpassed; no dry holes have yet been 
lrilled. 

Until two weeks ago, printed refe1 
nee to the development was under 
heavy Canadian censorship, and_ this 
still pertains to details of pipeline and 
efinery capacities, to details of arrange 
ments between the U. S. and Canada 
on development, and to U. S. Army 


north- | 


contracts for the various phases of the 


project. 


¢ Pipeline Extension—It is known, how- | 


eer, that a 1,000-mile pipeline between 
Fort Norman on the Mackenzie River 


and Whitehorse near the Pacific is near- | 
ing completion (BW —Apr.27'43,p28) 


and that a big refinery is under con- 
struction at Whitehorse. Other pipe- 
lines will be built from Whitehorse to 
points as far away as Fairbanks, Alaska. 


Wartime arrangements between Ot- | 


tawa and Washington safeguard Can- 
ida’s basic interest in the natural 
resources, but the U. S. Army is in 


control for the duration and the U. S. | 


will retain some share in the assets 
created through emergency develop- 
ment 


TIGHTER JOB CONTROL 


Moving to meet Canada’s manpower | 


hortage, Labor Minister Humphrey 
Mitchell has extended the compulsory 
transfer order to include youths from 


'6 to 18 and has made men between | 
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AMERICAN AIRLINES 


8 


PAN AMERICAN 
AIRWAYS 


TRANSCONTINENTAL 
Pewee” Airline 


Never before in the nation’s history 
has air speed been so important— 
and never before has speed been 
so vital a factor in the maintenance 
of hangar floors. In speedily re- 
moving hazardous oil and grease 
from floors, the Finnell Combina- 
tion Scrubber has proved a valu- 
able safety aid to air transporta- 
tion systems as well as to the war 
industries generally. And it has 
substantially reduced the man- 
hour time required—to one-tenth 
and more in many cases ! 


The Finnell illustrated, which requires 


just one operator for the scrubbing, 


rinsing, and drying operations, has a ca- 
pacity of 8,750 sq. ft.of floor an hour. And 
there’s a still greater-capacity Finnell for 
use in vast-area war production plants. 


For free floor survey, consultation, or 
literature, phone or write nearest Finnell 
branch or Finnell System, Inc., 3807A 
East Street, Elkhart, Indiana. 


FINNELL SYSTEM, INC. \ 


FLOOR-MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 


BRANCHES 
IN ALL 
PRINCIPAL 
CITIES 
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Just Who will Beat the Swords 
into Plowshares? 


The Government has assumed 
physical ownership of one-fifth of 
the industrial capacity of the 
country. 


What will it mean to you — to you 
who seil food or flashlights, plas- 
tics or pillowcases or postwar 
plowshares? Do you know how 
much or how little of your own in- 
dustry is government-owned? Who 
will determine its labor standards 
... levels of operation . . . the very 
products themselves? 


Without deliberate intent, almost 
without public notice, large sectors 
of American industry have been so- 
cialized during the past three years 
in meeting the urgent needs of 
mechanized warfare. The old bug- 
aboo of government ownership 
of industry has become an accom- 
plished fact as a mere incident to 
the drive to create a munitions in- 
dustry in a peaceful country. 


These are some of the dimensions 
of the problem which government 
investment in plant poses. It is a 
problem from which there is no 
escape. We believe you will want 
to meet it, as a half million oth- 
er management-men met it in the 
June 19th issue of Business Week 
— with new comprehension and 


This is the portent of a 9-page re- = understanding. 


port in Business Week . . . written 
to clarify the thinking of the men 
who manage America’s productive 
resources . . . measuring for them 
the dimensions of the problem of 
“What will it mean to my business 
when the war is ended?” 


White for a reprint of “One-fifth 
of a Nation—Government-owned.” 
In it you will recognize an editorial 
quality which has made BW one 
of the most useful magazines in 
America today. 


News-base of Management's Decisions 
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16 and 65 liable to compulsor, 
in production of wood for fuc 


ers, incidentally, have been { 
their jobs. 

Between now and Mar. 3], | 
armed services will claim 127.())) 
men and 34,000 women. \W 
tries will get 20,000 men an 
women, bringing total war ind 
ployment to above 1,100,000 

Canada has 8,720,000 people 
both sexes above the age of 
these, over 5,100,000 are eith 
armed services or at work. Th« 
tion now is as follows: 

Armed services 
Industry ... 


workers and 1,089,000 in high priori 
employment, Canada has a poo! of 74: 
000 in lowest priority work and aboy 
574,000 in an intermediate category 


Grain for Russia 


to U.S.S.R. under new policy ¢ 
direct contributions. 


OTTAWA-Canada is preparing 4 

increase very materially the already su) 
stantial quantities of wheat bein 
shipped to Russia to ease what Unite! 
Nations heads consider to be one of th: 
most critical of current war problem 
maintenance of food supplies for th 
millions of Soviet people. 
e Direct Aid Policy—Ships are bein; 
made available and the stepped-up flor 
of grain will be under way soon. Th 
wheat is to be sent to Russia unde 
Canada’s new billion-dollar mutual aid 
plan for supplying requirements 
United Nations by direct contribution 
of goods without obligation on recipiest 
countries where two-way aid is not prac 
tical or convenient. 

Arrangements for the increased sup 
plies are being worked out directly be 
tween Ottawa and Moscow. A speci 
Soviet mission arrived by air in Ottaw: 
from Moscow (via Alaska) to discus 
Russia’s participation in Canada’s mv 
tual aid program and was away agai 


| within a week with preliminary arrange: 
ments complete. The Russian minister 


to Canada returned to Moscow with 
the mission to carry the arrangements 4 
step nearer to finality. 


| @ Large Stock on Hand—The exact 
_ quantity of grain Canada is undertak 


ing to send to Russia is guarded by off 
cial secrecy, but it can be substantial in 
view of Canada’s estimated Aug. | 
wheat carryover of 649,000,000 bu. The 
supply is expected to rise to 900,000,000 
bu. when this year’s harvest is in. 
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‘i ture Power? 

: Developers of gas turbines 
| ecast big things for these 


+ lime movers now that several 
"| TEE ve been put to work. 


sas turbines hit the public prints 
week for almost the first time. A 
ef mention of the not-exactly-new 
t practically unpublicized — prime 
pver sent business executives to their 
ginecrs—and engineers scurrying to 
ir engineering handbooks—for any- 
ing on the subject that they could 
t hold of. 

Optimistic Forecast—Dr. Jerome C. 
imsaker, chairman of the National 
jvisory Committee on Aeronautics, 
aS reported in the newspapers as hay- 
ic said, “The gas turbine should elim- 
ate a host of troubles inherent in the 


nventional engine: cooling, detona- 

icy 0 volatile fuel, lubrication of hot 
rfaces, vibration, ignition, and so on.” 
“Power plant of the future,” Allis- 

, halmers had said through an advertise- 
re. ent in) McGraw-Hill’s Electrical 
dy s ‘orld, a month previously, “probably 
he. ill be built around gas turbines . 

_ perating at efficiencies equal to or 
ort tter than diesels, but with the low 
so aintenance and simple lubrication of 
‘ cam turbines. 

Looks Like Steam Turbine—Out- 

being ardly or inwardly, the appearance of 

? flor gas turbine differs little from that of 
- Thi modern multibladed, multistage steam 
unde rbine. Casings look very much alike; 

val ad@Mlet and exhaust piping look just 
its O'MMbout the same; blades seem to look the 
uti pme, actually have almost impercep- 
“Iplent MB ble but important differences in con- 
t prac MMipur; both run on shafts supported by 


arings. 

Here similarities break down, for the 
lder prime mover runs on superheated 
cam at high pressures while the newer 
uultiblade pinwheel runs on the gaseous 
roducts of continuous combustion at 
w pressures. Fuel can be oil, gas (nat- 
tal or producer), or (perhaps in the 
iture) powdered coal. 

In Its Simplest ‘Terms—Stripped o 
echnicalities, a typical gas turbine = 
onsists essentially of a turbine, a ro- 
aty air compressor of the axial-flow 
ype, piping to connect the exhaust of 
€ compressor with the inlet of the 


d sup 
tly be- 
special 
)ttawa 
Liscuss 
Ss mu 
again 
range: 
inister 
with 
ents a 


exact 
ertak- 


y off Murbine, a fuel burner right in the pip- 
‘ial in g, and a starter for the whole which 
ig. |Mvorks much after the manner of an 


+. butomobile starter. Turbine, compres- 
0,000 Mor, and starter may or may not be 
nounted on a common shaft, depend- 
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ing upon the requirements of par- 
ticular installation. 
You start the starter which brings 


the compressor up to a speed sufficient 
to supply a flow of air at about 40 psi.; 
you ignite the fuel burner right in the 
air bla ist to heat the air to shout 1,200 
I’. and increase its volume enormously 
without increasing its pressure; the 
heated air and the products of com- 
bustion must have somewhere to go so 
they rush through the turbine, spinning 
it before emerging through the exhaust; 
you declutch the starter. ‘That's all. 
e Keeps on Running—Barring —break- 
downs or stops for maintenance, both 
of which have been gratifyingly infre- 
quent, the turbine will continue to run 
and supply power as long as its fuel 
holds out. 

In 1926, Dr. Aurel Stodola, expert 
on all kinds of turbines (who died re- 
cently), “‘proved’’ mathematically and 
with true Swiss thoroughness that the 
gas turbine would never be efficient 
cnough to compete with steam turbines, 
diesels, and other prime movers. In 
1936 (just ten important years later, 
during which metallurgists ‘had devel- 
oped nickel- alloy steels to withstand the 
heat and corrosion of combustion gases, 
and acronautic researchers had discov- 


ered new airfoil sections which were as 
important to turbine and compressor 
blade contours as to airplane contours 
and propellers), the same man actually 
ran the efhciency and acceptance tests 
on the first gas turbine power unit and 
had the scientific integrity, courage, and 
grace to admit his error and approve th« 
unit wholeheartedly. 

@ Long in Emerging—Since research on 
gas turbines began back in 1791 and 
was not crowned with any degree of 
success until about 1930 when D: 
Adolph Meyer worked out a satisfactory 


design for the Brown Boveri Co. of 
Baden, Switzerland, it is interesting to 


speculate on what the trend of power 
plant design might have been, had the 
necessary metals and aerodynamics been 
available. No matter what the early d¢ 
signers could do, the compressor always 
stole practically all the power that the 
turbine could produce. Hence their 
brain children were engineering curi 
osities which put out no more power 
than a child’s whirligig on a stick. 
Now, however, things are different, 
for an aerodynamically designed, axial 
flow compressor takes less than three 
fourths of the turbine’s power to turn it 
Over-all efficiency of a typical, present 
day gas-turbine unit, after giving full 
account to frictional and other losses 
runs from 20% to 22%. 
e@ Some Factors to Note—Although this 
might seem hardly worth comparing 
with a typical diesel efficiency of 35% 


TWO-WAR VETERAN 


For the second time in 25 years, Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority's big chem- 
ical plant at Muscle Shoals, Ala., is 
turning out vital materials for a global 
war. Before TVA was more than a 
futuristic dream, this plant was turn- 
ing out World War nitrate. Then it 


was shut down from 1918 until the 
authority took it over to make fer- 
tilizer ten years ago (BW—Mays 43 
p19). Today the plant produces am- 
monium nitrate for explosives, phos- 
phorus for incendiary bombs, cal- 
cium carbide for synthetic rubber— 
plus fertilizers, also war-important aid 


being shipped to Allied nations. 
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MAKING HEAVY BOMBERS LIGHT 


Buell Dust Recovery Systems play an important part 


The lighter the bomber itself, the bigger 
its bomb load. So America’s air might is 
muscled with modern metals—aluminum, 
magnesium, beryllium, molybdenum and 
others—that are miracles of both strength 
and lightness. In the bombers above, for 
instance, motor weight per horse power 
is barely over a pound—down from 12.7 
Ibs. per h.p. at Kitty Hawk. 

Buell Dust Recovery Systems play an 
important part in the process of trans- 
muting ore into these vital metals. In- 
stalled in conjunction with pulverizers, 
kilns, roasters and sintering furnaces, 
Buell cyclones recover for re-use virtu- 
ally 100% of the critical material that 
would otherwise escape in the flue gases 
—a saving that mounts up to thousands 
of tons annually. 

The high efficiency of Buell Dust Re- 


BUELL ENGINEERING COMPANY, INC. 
60 Wall Tower, New York 
Sales Representatives in Principal Cities 


BUY WAR BONDS AND MAKE THE AXIS BITE THE DUST 
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covery Systems is due to the van Ton- 
geren cyclone—an ingenious design fea- 
ture found only in Buell equipment. Long 
life, low operating cost, negligible main- 
tenance and unlimited capacity are other 
important advantages that have made 
Buell Dust Recovery Systems first choice 
with so many great industrial concerns. 


| (or even a steam-turbine plant eff 
| of 30%), it should be noted tha ; 
| costs are well under diesels anc that 4 
gas turbine runs on cheap bunker, 
Furthermore, Allis-Chalmers, whic 
licensed under Brown Boveri pate 
must have something new in design, 
its sleeve or it would not have paid 
money to advertise “efficiencics 
to or better than diesels.” 

Of the 27 gas-turbine units yh 
can be just barely mentioned under ¢ 
present wartime censorship, 19 }, 
been installed by Allis-Chaliners » 
marily as compressors for facilitating ; 
movement of gases through th catah 
| in Houdry “‘cat-cracking”’ gasoline yp; 
(Brown Boveri has installed ight 
them, mainly for similar Purpose 
Pressure drop in the cracking prog 
reduces the amount of byproduct poy, 
from the gas turbine, but even 50, ; 
installation in one of the Sun Oil () 
refineries is hooked to an electric gra 
erator, producing 900 kw. of power 
addition to the 4,400 kw. that are ; 
quired for the compressor. 
} @ Other Users—Other units are in sy 
cessful operation for Socony-Vacuuw 
Magnolia Petroleum, and other refiner 
Notable European installation is th 
4,000-kw. (net power) standby pla 
of the city of Neuchatel, Switzerlanj 
| which is set in a “bombproof” locati 
and uses a diesel engine for a starter i 
stead of an electric motor. 

It is not tipping the lid of censorshy 
too far to say that Allis-Chalmers is 1 
longer the only American builder of x 
turbines. General Electric has mane 
factured several for unpublishable Ame: 
ican applications. Both Westinghoug 
and De Laval are working on variow 
problems related to gas turbine design 
production, and operation. 

e@ Future Possibilities—Now that th 
efhciency problem is on the way ou 
the one big problem remaining is thi 
no gas turbine worthy of the name ha 
been developed with a rating unde 
2,000 hp. Thus far, the rule seems t 
be the bigger the better. Such a lin 
itation presents no problem to the d 
sign of locomotives, naval destroyer 
petroleum refineries, and public utilit 


plants. Nor does it present a proble: Wh 
to the designers of the multiengined let 
air transports projected for the postwi f° 
future. Manufacturers of trucks, busc fo: 
tractors, passenger cars, and small plano gm pare 
will simply have to wait to see what thei inte 
future holds. 
Biggest future stationary applicatios E 
would appear to be in any locality wit! 
a short water supply, because a gas tut 7 
bine requires no water whatever, or 0% pla 
any power plant where space is at 2% eye 
premium, because the new prime mov, g. 
requires no boiler and far fewer space HH 
occupying accessories than a steam turf “°° 
bine. Biggest mobile application 1s 4 bui 
tossup among locomotives, fast ships. bly 
and giant planes. i. 
si 
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* FLEETWINGS takes up the challenge « 


Peace. Even now, in the designing an: 


When the Axis threw down the gaunt- 
let of war, Fleetwings was already in a 
“fox hole” of production... and pre- 
pared to help hurl back the challenge 
into the teeth of those who threw it. 


But that’s ancient history! 


Today, Fleetwings’ production of 
planes and plane parts is greater than 
ever...and still growing! There’s not 
a day, not an hour, not a minute that 
does not see its quota of Fleetwings- 
built vengeance rolling off our assem- 
bly lines. 
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Working with stainless and other 
steel alloys, with aluminum, with ply- 
woods... Fleetwings builds trainers for 
the Army’s eaglets. For full-fledged 
eagles, Fleetwings builds plane parts... 
wings, fins, ailerons, flaps, fuselage sec- 
tions, hydraulic equipment, and more. 
Incorporated into numerous American 
fighting planes, these parts are in ser- 
vice on every air front... paying back 
the Axis in kind. 

But helping to win today’s sky bat- 
tles is not all. Fleetwings is also pre- 
paring to serve in the battles for the 


drafting rooms, plans are being pushed 
that will have tremendous bearing 01 
that future when the “dogs of wat 
shall be no more. 


Log 


(Plant No. 1) 


Division of Kaiser Cargo, Inc. 


BRISTOL . PENNSYLVANIA 
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Please deliver the 4-room house 


That's a large order. 


But department stores will almost certainly be 
filling such orders by the thousands, when 
peace comes. 


Pioneered by Homasote, the nation-wide cam- 
paign to sell engineered housing through the 
compelling mass influence of department stores 
has already produced startling and significant 
results. 


By year’s end, more than 50 key department 
stores will have exhibited quarter-scale models 
of Homasote Precision-Built Homes. The first 
three exhibits produced more than 7,000 
potential post- Victory sales. 


Department stores know—and are actively 
selling to their vast concentration of buyers— 
the fact that Homasote Homes are quality mer- 
chandise at the lowest cost. They’re built on 
sound engineering principles; architect-de- 
signed; flexible and demountable; can be 
erected or altered in record time to any size or 
style; to suit every need and taste. 


These profit-minded merchandisers also know 
that Homasote’s decentralized system of pre- 
fabrication precludes high transportation costs, 
increases profits, and favors local labor. The 
system is proved by $6,000,000 of pre-war 
private homes and $30,000,000 of government 
housing. 


For more information about Homasote Pre- 
cision-Built Construction—bought in the past 
and widely sought for the future—write 
HOMASOTE COMPANY, Trenton, N. J. 


HOMASOTE 


7 
KO CLOA 
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WRINKLE ERADICATOR 


When Buick ran into a threatened 
shortage of seamless tubing, used for 
intake pipes in the manufacture of 
Pratt & Whitney bomber engines, 
engineers at the Flint (Mich.) plant 
remembered an ingenious machine 
(above) which, in one operation, 
turned steel strips into welded drive 
shafts before the war. But bending 
seamed tubing to assure a wrinkle- 
free tube of uniform diameter was a 
poser. Solution—putting tubes in 
locked dies, then ramming through 
seven steel balls (right). 


Planning Ahead 


Small Buffalo tool firm, 
convinced that the time to do it 
is now, is soliciting orders for 
postwar delivery. 


Small establishments have their hands 
full wrestling with problems of mate- 
rials, manpower, and taxation. But one 
small firm in Buffalo, the Spriesch Tool 
& Mfg. Co., is giving 100% to war 
production and also finding time to 
think of the postwar world. 

e Nothing Is Impossible—The thinker 
is Joe Cheney, firm president, who took 
over the bankrupt shop where he was a 
toolmaker in 1936 and built it into an 


| important war production unit. Cheney, 
| now only 32, says nothing mechanical 


is impossible—and he has proved it time 
and again in making the Navy’s bomb 
racks and in making the Army’s bomb 
shackles. 

Cheney says postwar industry is going 
to be highly competitive and elimina- 


tion of needless operations will mea 
the difference between profit and los 
Therefore, for the past eight or nin 
months, his firm has been advertisin; 
provocatively. He has urged thinkin; 
now on postwar production problems 
for delivery after victory. 

His ads have captured the fancy of 
numerous concerns—in fact, more than 
500 are vitally interested and want Joe 
Cheney to put his skill to work think 
ing up new gadgets, tools, and methods 
He is willing to devise modernized proé- 
ucts, make the blueprints, prepare the 
tools to make the products, or even 
make the products. Any or all of these 
services are now being offered for post: 
war delivery. 

e@ Can’t Convert “Back’”—Cheney is not 
kidding himself that reconversion {0 
peacetime production will simply mean 
starting up again right where he left of 
when the war began, that all he'll have 
to do will be to dust off his old jigs an¢ 
fixtures and get going again. Anyone 
who does, he says, will find that his te- 
vived product is antiquated. “He'll find 
that his manufacturing methods are 99 
far behind the times that he is com 
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this is the residential window you will use 


HEN peacetime residential building is resumed, this is 
the window that will be ready to help make your new 
home more durable. 


t is the Truscon Residential Double-Hung Steel Window. 
housands of them have been specified and built into residen- 
ial construction across the entire nation. They are the favorites 
pf architect, builder and owner alike, because their fine design 
nd steel construction offer features that assure long protec- 
ion of building investment. Economical installation costs . . 
nd freedom from rot, rattle and warp... are advantages of 
major importance to everyone. 


tuscon Residential Double-Hung Steel Windows will be 
eady for your use after the war ends. Plan to use these 
beautiful windows in your post-war home. Details are avail- 
ble from your local building supply dealer or architect. 
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TRUSCON 
Seeb Company 


YOUNGSTOWN + OHIO 
Subsidiary of Republic Steel 
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! MAGAZINE", . . . . . AMERICA'S MOST INFLUENTIAL PEOPLE vor 


Summing If up... 


& 
Wh © ] @ During the past year 32 groups ¢ 


America’s most influential people —including news. 
paper editors and columnists, men in business ant 
industry, members of Congress, educators, doctors, 
commentators — have all been asked: 


» 
Wh  @ | f @ “What do you consider the most 


important magazine published in the U. S. today?” 


INCLUDING... 


Will Durant, Ray Lyman Wilbur, 
author and lecturer Chancellor, Stanford U 


Donald W. Douglas, Pres., 
Douglas Aircraft Corp. 


Raymond Clapper William Allen White 


Sen, Walter F. George Raymond Gram Swing 
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id | 3 
TIME 1S AMERICA'S MOST. «IMPORTANT MAGAZINE", , , 


_ 


07} 


Re Ss U Its ° Again and again, without a single ex- 


ception, these 32 groups of top-ranking, opinion-forming Amer- 
icans voted “Time is America’s most important magazine.” * 


S df 

WS: 

anq e 

OTs, Conclusion: The 32 groups of men 
and women who were reached by these surveys include the great 
majority of the most influential people in America—the people 
who shape America’s thinking from her political opinions to her 

rost buying habits—the people without whom any advertising cam- 

y?” paign is taking the long, slow, hard way around. 


*that carries advertising. 


All These 32 Groups of Influential People schools, boys’ schools, co-educational schools * Principal 
(Without a Single Exception) Vote ‘TIME High School and Public School officials - Nieman Fellows 
Is America’s Most Important Magazine”: Postwar Planners * Public Librarians * Trade Paper Editors 
Women Columnists * Women’s Page Editors » Heads of 
“International Affairs” Organizations * Motion picture 
company officers and directors. 


Members of Congress * Top Businessmen listed in Poor’s 
Register of Directors and Executives * Newspaper Editors 
College Presidents * Radio Commentators * Mayors * Doc- 
tor Members of the A.M.A. - Magazine Editors » Men 


ur, 

aU. 
listed in “Who’s Who” * Women listed in “Who’s Who” 
Newspaper Columnists * “America’s Young Men” - Offi- 
cers of Engineering Societies * Trade Association Execu- 
tives + Lions Club Presidents - Rotary Club Presidents 
U.S.O. Chairmen * Savings Bank Trustees * N.A.B. Officers 

ving 


and Directors + State Legislators » Headmasters of girls’ THE WEEKLY NEWSMAGAZINE 
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new, overhauled or rebuilt engines. 


Before a replacement engine is installed in a motor 
vehicle, it must prove its condition by pulling loads which 
closely simulate actual operating conditions. 

The Clayton dynamometer unit, illustrated above, provides these 


varying loads and measures the power output of the engine through- 
out its entire performance range. This precedure guarantees tip top 


mechanical condition, with every possible 
“thief of power” captured and eliminated! 


Like all Clayton dynamometers, this en- 
gine test unit is simple, accurate and pro- 
duced from a minimum of critical materials. 
Specially developed for overseas use, it is 
completely self-contained. No electric cur- 
rent or water supply is required for cooling 
either power absorption unit or test engine. 

Clayton dynamometers of another type 
are testing new, giant aviation and marine 
engines. “Laboratory” accurate, they cost 
less and require a minimum of technical 
skill for operation and upkeep. 

Models from 50 to 4000 H.P. for lab- 


oratory use or production testing. 


@ Other Clayton Products serving the Armed 
Forces are Kerrick Kleaners... Kerrick Cleaning 
Kompounds...Clayton Steam Generators . 
Clayton Boring Bars and Bar Holders, and Clay- 
ton Hydraulic Liquid Control Valves. 


MANUFACTURING 
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Here's the MODERN WAY 
CATCH HORSE THIEVES 


With human life often dependent on motor perform- 
ance, our Army is taking no chances on the condition of 


Clayton 2400 Horse Power Engine 
Dynamometer, controlled by a flick 
of the finger, requiring only 29'/2x45- 
inch floor space. Weight 1875 Ibs. 


ALHAMBRA 
CALIFORNIA 
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pletely out of the picture,” says ¢ 
hat’ll be true of anyone who at 
to convert back.” 

As an example, Cheney cites i. 
machinery, with which }. }, 
had plenty of experience on h 
urban Buffalo farm. ‘““The farm } 
now in the service are getting used } 
handling efficient, smooth- -Tunniney y 
chinery, > he says. “When they 
back, thev’re not going to be satishe 
with the old- style angle. iron machinen 
Thev’re going to want comfortable a 
efficient machinery.” 

@e Do It Now—What Cheney is tr 
to do is awaken small industries to th 
fact that the time to think about post 
war production is now. When wa 

over, he says, it will be too late. 


CALIFORNIA’S “STEEL BANK’ 

[The War Production Board’s Say 
Francisco regional office is making 
much of what it calls “the success of the 
first WPB steel warchouse section ¢ 
be set up in the country.” 

According to regional officials, the 
“steel bank” was established last April 
as a national proving ground for speed. 
ing delivery of more than 20,000 sepa. 
rate items of Class A steel product 
from the 30 steel warehouses in that 
area. In the past two months, WPB 
has handled more than 1,250 inquiries 
involving about 6,000,000 Ib. of variou 
steel items, says Harry H. Fair, WPB 
regional director. 

To maintain the clearing house of 
information, the WPB office runs 3 
perpetual 24-hr. inventory made by 
checking the stocks of all steel ware 
houses in the area. All plants are asked 
to check their normal warehouse source: 
before applying to the WPB for help 


KITCHEN OF THE FUTURE 


Because women war workers are get- 
ting new ideas about labor-saving eff 
ciency, because the servant problem may 
persist in postwar days, and_ because 
Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co. practice 
a belief that postwar planning ought t 
get into the mockup stage as rapidly a 
possible, this company is creating a stir 
in industry with its “Kitchen of To- 
morrow.” — 

Purpose of the exhibit is to suggest t 
home builders and to manufacturers ot 
kitchen equipment and home appli 
ances the use of glass in every practi 
place that L-O-F designers can devise. 

From the ceiling of spun glass insulat- 
ing board down to the linoleum flo \0I— 
the glass manufacturers may get to that 
later—there are such things as glass (vit- 
rolite) wallboard, glass cupboards, glass- 
encased stove of ‘Tevolutionary design. 
horizontal refrigerator, and glass- -toppe 
table. Even the canned goods that com- 
plete the kitchen of the future are 
packed in glass jars. 


» 
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A LOT GOING ON IN THIS PICTURE— 
AND A LOT GOING ON IN INDUSTRY 


It's big, dramatic. You can see 
it. But you can’t see the idea 
that made it. 


You can’t photograph ideas. 
But they win wars. They make 
jobs. They make prosperity. They 
make well-being. 

They used to come as a reve- 
lation once in a while, almost like 
a miracle to an individual. Now, 
there are teams that insure them. 
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Groups that keep ideas flowing. 
People who know how to dip into 
the wealth of nature for what they 


need. 


They are scientists. They work 
together in laboratories. 

They are working at the Bell 
Thou- 
sands of them. This is the biggest 


Telephone Laboratories. 


industrial laboratory in the world. 


Once its work was all telephone. 


To help your voice reach any one, 
anywhere. Easily, quickly, at low 
cost. Now it’s war. Day and night. 
Seven days a week. 

Our fighting men see the results 
of American research every day. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM A 


Help the war by making only vital calls 
to war-busy centers. That’s more and 
more essential every day. 
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“This is your distributor 
in Africa calling” 


Wi does he want? He wants materials . . . and he wants them 
undamaged. Unlike peace-time distributors’ requests, his demands are 
a matter of life and death. 

That's another reason better packaging is essential today when damage 
in transit means waste of materials, manpower, machines and transporta- 
tion facilities. Carriers, loaded to the hilt with war materials, have neither 
time nor men to handle shipments with kid gloves. It’s up to you to provide 
proper protection . . . by using high quality corrugated shipping boxes 
engineered to take rough treatment. 

To help you meet those conditions, H & D offers the services of the 
H & D Package Laboratory . plus the “Little Packaging Library,” 


a series of seven fact-filled booklets outlining time-and-money-saving 


methods for sealing, loading and stacking corrugated boxes. These handy 


reference booklets are yours for the asking. 
Send for a set today and learn how to adjust 


your shipping methods to war-time conditions. 


Protect the Product 


BETTER SEE HSP AUTHORITY ON PACKAGING WAR MATERIALS 
HINDE eo DAUCH EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 4361 DECATUR STREET, SANDUSKY, OHIO 


N. J. 


FACTORIES in Bahimore @ Boston @ Buffalo @ Chicago @ Cleveland @ Detroit @ Gloucester, 
Heboken @ Kansas City @ Lenoir, N. C. @ Montreal @ Richmond @ St. Louis @ Sandusky, Ohic © Toronto 
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NEW PRODUCTS 


ee 


Nonmetallic Strapping 


Steel strapping can be conserved 
reserved for binding heavy ba 
crates through the employm it 
Stur-D-Strap on smalier, lighter pac 


ages. It is a new laminated fiber prod 
manufactured by A. J. Gerrard & ( 
2700 W. Belmont Ave., Chicago } 


Since it has the same width and thie 
ness as steel strapping, it can be app 
and clinched with regular straipp 
tools, particularly with the Steclbind: 
tool supplied by the company. Sty: 
D-Strap has alrez ady been used for bin 
ing fiber ammunition containers, co; 
rugated containers, light wooden Sis 
and small tools and parts in an y 
wrapped state. A large field is indicat 
in parcel post packages weighing |5 
or more. 


Fire Retardant 


Albi-Firepel “S” is a new fire-rctard 
ant coating made in liquid form | 
Albi Firepel Corp., 9 Park Pl. Nc 
York, for application to the inte: 
woodwork of buildings. Results of 
recent fire test on red oak, conduct 
by Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc., 
derlie the following ‘“‘fire hazard cla 
fication” of coated wood as compa 
with uncoated (listed at 100): “Fla 
spread, 65; fuel contribution, 40; smok 
developed, 15.” 


Payroll Speeder 


Not quite three years ago, the ‘To 
Co., Rochester, N. Y., brought out t 


Form-Master, a form-holding device fo! 
expediting the posting of payroll dat 


(BW—Aug.10°40,p42). Since then. 


recent survey of many _ installation 
shows, it has saved on the average 
“61.6% of man-hours in payrol! de 


pe artments.” 
Now the device is being brought out 


in a new all-wood model which not onh i, 
helps conserve war-needed metals 
merly used, but also is said to hex a 
number of advantages over the original. 
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BY-PRODUCT 
OF WAR 


Some day, perhaps before very long, we must face the responsibility of putting to 
good use the most promising by-product of war—the great development of our 
industrial capacity. 

When peace comes, this capacity to produce will remain. The machines will be 
there, and the highly skilled men and women who run them. 

Acme-Gridley Automatics have been carrying a growing share of this production 
load. No other machines can produce so much, in so short a time, of such uniformly 
high quality, at so low a cost. 

Under the urgencies of war, costs are less important than speed and volume. But 
we have learned how to produce more goods faster—with Acme-Gridleys—and we 
can apply this knowledge to produce and sell at prices that will permit the whole 
world to buy from us. . 

That is where we must look for broader markets, increased consumption, steady 
employment. 

In the post-war picture, as in manufacturing today, the place of automatic bar 


and chucking machines—of Acme-Gridleys—is already firmly established. 


Lhe NATIONAL ACME Company 


CLEVELAND ° OHIO 


ACME-GRIDLEY AUTOMATICS 
maintain accuracy at the highest spindle speeds and 
fastest feeds modern cutting tools can withstand. 
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WELL, to face the problem squarely, it might put your favorite 
brand out of business—permanently. 

That is precisely what can happen to food products which do not 
fit into the requirements of the National Nutrition Program. 
The future is dark for foods which do not deliver 
maximum nutritional values. 

If your product is a logical one for vitamin enrichment or 
fortification, now is the time to get going. 

And if you are or will be in the market for vitamin A, get the 
facts about what we believe to be the finest vitamin A 
concentrate obtainable. 

Distilled Vitamin A Esters* is the name. This concentrate of 
vitamin A in the natural Ester form is produced by molecular 
distillation in high vacuum, a process which gives the resulting 
concentrate several unique advantages. 

Distilled Vitamin A Concentrate in the natural Ester form 
is scientifically uniform in quality, high in potency, two to ten 
times more stable in heat, light and air than any other commercial 
concentrate we have tested. Exceptionally bland, this vitamin 
A does not impart taste or odor to foods or pharmaceuticals. 

Write for our new illustrated brochure, ““The Story of 
Vitamin A Esters.” And get complete information and 

performance data for your technical men. 


*Protected by U.S. product patent No. 2,205,925 and more than 50 process patents. 


DISTILLATION PRODUCTS, INC. 


755 RIDGE ROAD WEST, ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 
Jointly owned by EASTMAN KODAK CO. and GENERAL MILLS, INC. 
Sales Agent: Special Commodities Division, General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn. 


"A for Odl- Soluble- Vitamins 
and Aigh-Vacuum Equipment™ 
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including more perfect registration of 
forms, increased legibility of post 
and stepped-up speed. One Posting 
takes care of filling three forms: ind\\¢- 
ual earnings record, payroll sum: 
sheet, and employee’s pay check—o1 
payroll statement if preferred. In acd). 
tion, the 1943 Form-Master records de. 
ductions for Social Security, income tay, 
etc. If the number of deductible item: 
should be increased or decreased by \eg. 
islative action or otherwise, adjustments 
are reasonably easy to make. 


Dehydrator Pattern 


One way to be sure of getting a home 
dehydrator for processing vegetables 


i 


ae 


from your Victory garden is to build it 
yourself out of materials that can be 
found in almost any lumber yard. Easi- 
Bild Pattern Co., Pleasantville, N. Y., is 
publishing its Dehydrator Pattern No. 
43 (price 25¢). With it comes a list of 
required materials and a simple step-by- 
step direction sheet. 

Since the pattern is full scale, you 
simply trace its outlines on the lumber 
and wallboard, cut parts to size, and 
assemble them at a cost estimated to be 
around $2, not including labor and heat 
source. ‘The latter can be a large electric 
bulb as specified in the pattern, or a 
cluster of smaller bulbs. Directions tell 
how to prepare various vegetables for 
dehydration, how to spread them on the 
drying trays, how long to process them. 


Balanced Golf Bag 


Caddies are scarce, and if you can find 


| a free afternoon for golf you will prob- 


ably have to carry your own clubs. ‘10 
make the job easier, the new Balanced 
Golf Bag with capacity for 14 clubs 1s 
about to be marketed by Balanced Golf 
Bag, North & Noble Sts., Chicago. Be- 
ing of canvas construction, it is hght in 
weight. New feature is an inconspicuous 
rigid member (patent applied for) ¢x- 
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tending from its top to the height of 
the clubs. The top end of the carrying 
strap is attached to this, improving the 
balance of the bag and lessening the 
drag on the carrier's shoulder. 


Weatherproof Label Paper 


Overseas shipments, and many do- 
mestic ones too, call for labels that will 
stick to products and packages in all 
kinds of weather. Executives of Mc- 
Laurin-Jones Co., Brookfield, Mass., be- 
lieve they have the answer in Alcoseal 
Label Paper, coated for application 
either with heat or with ordinary de- 
natured alcohol, depending upon the 
surfaces to which labels are to be affixed. 


Experience thus far indicates that the al- 


cohol method is best for brass, stainless 
steel, tin, plastics, and varnished sur- 
faces; heat is best for aluminum, glass, 
solid fiber cartons, wood, and so on. The 
label paper is available with light or 
heavy coatings—both being waterproof 
and weatherproof—for particular jobs. 


New Products Briefs 


Also reported this week, not only for 


their interest to certain designated busi- | 


ness fields, but also for their possible 
import in the postwar planning of more 
or less allied fields and business in gen- 
eral, are the following: 

@ Chemical—Liquefied (or “bottled’’) 
petroleum gases have long been used for 
such varied jobs as cooking, soldering, 
heat-treating, and fueling trucks and 
tractors. Now that they are being used 
in the technically more critical fields of 
synthetic rubber and 100-octane gasoline 
production, Warren Petroleum Corp., 
Tulsa, Okla., is producing three new 
high-purity “Chemical Grade Liquefied 
Petroleum Gases:’”’ isobutane, normal 
butane, and propane. 

e Food—Metal trays employed in de- 
hydrating vegetables and fruits promise 
to be cleaned thoroughly and expedi- 
tiously with a new Spray Washing Ma- 
chine of the conveyor type, developed 
by American Foundry Equipment Co., 
Mishawaka, Ind. It can be heated by 
steam, gas, or electricity. 

¢ Textiles—Patent No. 2,321,108 has 
been granted Celanese Corp. of Amer- 
ica, 180 Madison Ave., New York, on 
fibrous felt-like materials consisting of 
nonthermoplastic fibers, such as cotton 
which has no felting properties, blended 
with thermoplastic cellulosic fibers, such 
as cellulose acetate, and united under 
heat and pressure. 

¢ Building—Lumber requirements for 


the wide doors of airplane hangars are | 


reduced 25% to 50% through the adop- 
tion of new Peelle Hangar Doors, manu- 
factured by the Peelle Co., 47 Stewart 
Ave., Brooklyn. They are of hollow 
“box-girder” construction, with plywood 
panels resin-glued to interior framework 
of dressed lumber. 
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Pioneers found gold “in them thar 
hills’’—Reliance engineers find it for 
you in new applications of motor-drive. 


A 1-TON BUMP! 


& “<\ Our armed services needed an electric motor 
f 


\ 


IANS) that would stand up under 2000 pound shocks. 
7A | Reliance built it for them, at once! 
Two things contributed to the prompt solution of this 
problem by Reliance engineers—a pioneering, open-minded 
approach to all motor-drive problems; and, a lot of experience 
in building mine motors that “take it” daily in installations 


subject to severe shocks. 


If you design or use motor-driven machines, call in a 
Reliance man—he is both Engineer and Pioneer. He will give 
you practical suggestions, based on experience and ingenuity. 


Reliance Fully-enclosed D-c. Mine Motor 
for coal-loading machines. Husky, compact, 
reliable — it “keebs the coal rolling”. 


RELIANCES§Q) MOTORS 


RELIANCE ELECTRIC & ENGINEERING CO. 
1069 Ivanhoe Road ° Cleveland, Ohio 


B*rmingham ¢ Boston * Buffalo * Chicago ® Cincinnati * Detroit * Greenville (S.C) 
tos Angeles * New York * Philadelphia © Pittsburgh * Portland (Ore,) 
St. Lovis * San Francisco (Calif.) * Syracuse (N.Y.) and other principal cities, 
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WAR BUSINESS CHECKLIST 


A digest of new federal rules and regulations affecting 
priorities and allocations, price control, and transportation. 


Consumers’ Goods 


Special maximum pricing methods have 
been established for merchants who, to 
bring their inventories to the levels pre- 
scribed by L-219, may wish to sell quanti- 
ties of merchandise to other merchants. 
This recent action does not apply to 
sales or returns of commodities from 
merchants to their suppliers; to sales or 
deliveries of goods when the manufacturer 
is the seller, or a seller's agent, or con- 
tractor; to commodities rationed to the 
Reconstruction Finance Corp. or its sub- 
sidianies; or to certain specifically exempted 
commodities, which are otherwise covered 
by the order. 

Maximum prices under this ruling are 
based on out-of pocket-cost (.e., the amount 
paid to the supplier and shown on the in- 
voice, less all discounts), plus transporta- 
tion charges actually paid for distribution 
through ordinary channels, except local 
trucking and unloading charges. Charges 
for transportation through extraordinary 
channels of distribution—as from one re- 
tailer to another—mav not be included. 
On resales effected through normal chan- 
nels, the specific price regulation for a 
commodity is applicable; when maximum 
price is based on cost and no cost has 
been established, cost will be computed 
as above, or the maximum will be that 
of the original seller through other than 
ordinary channels, whichever is lower. 
Transportation costs to the reseller may 
not be included. (Sup. Order 49, under 
Order L-219.) 


Rationed Foods 


\ ration allotment form simplifymg pro 
cedure has been prepared by OPA for use 
of 500,000 commercial eating places and 
other institutional users in applying for 
rationed foods for the two-month period 
beginning July 1, 1943. If local War Price & 
Rationing Boards do not have the new 
forms in time, users may file reproductions 
that will be printed in some newspapers 
and trade publications. (Form R-1309.) 


Food Trade 


Retailers and wholesalers in the grocery 
trade who have been squeezed by OPA 
regulations classifying them for the pur- 
pose of fixing markups (classes are deter- 
mined by sales volume for retailers, serv- 
ice and corporate structure for wholesalers ) 
are going to get a little relief. 

Stores in Class 4—largest volume (an- 
nual gross sales of over $250,000) and 
lowest markup—may petition the nearest 
OPA office for reclassification into Class 
1 under amendments to Order 268 and 
238. To be eligible for reclassification, 
stores must prove they offer the same 
services (sales clerks, deliveries, charge ac 
counts) as Class 1 stores, had a price level 
during September, 1942, as high as Class 
1 stores in their community and_ higher 
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than Class 3 and other Class 4. stores, 
and had a gross margin in 1941 of 25% 
or more. 

Class 3 and 4 stores which buv from 
wholesalers instead of direct from manu- 
facturers and processors, as do most stores 
in their category, will be allowed to in- 
crease their prices accordingly under 
Amendment 2 to General Order 51. 

Retailer-owned cooperative wholesalers 
will be permitted to apply for reclassifica- 
tion as cash-and-carry or service whole- 
salers under an amendment to Order 237 
if they can prove that their operations 
more nearly parallel those of one of the 
other classes. 


Railroad Meals 


Standard “economy” meals, at dollar- 
and-cents maximum prices, have been pro- 
vided for railroad dining cars, as part of 


a program which has frozen all f, 
served in dining cars at the highest p 
charged during the period from Feb. }. 
1943, to Apr. 10, 1943. Effective July |. 
such standard meals will be available 4 
ceilings of 85¢ for breakfast, $1.00 fo; 
luncheon, and $1.10 for dinner. Qj); 
foods, candy bars, sandwiches, and by 
ages, which are peddled on moving ti 
have also been brought under control by +); 
tuling. (Restaurant Maximum Price Regy 
lation 1.) 


Tires 


Between 1,500,000 and 3,000,000 uy 
repaired “emergency” tires that cannot h¢ 
recapped, which have been stored in ware 
houses throughout the country, have been 
released for sale by regular dealers 
motorists holding rationing certificates for 
Grade III tires. Such tires must be branded 
with an “O” for identification and are 
subject to a $1.00 ceiling if unrepaired; 
additions to the base price may be made 
for emergency repairs, under MPR 165, as 
amended. Defense Supplies Corp. will 
sell them at 50¢ each; dealers can place 
orders for not fewer than 25 or more than 
200 with any manufacturer. (Amendment 
12, Regulation 107, Administrative Ex. 


FLAG WINNERS 


Ace Mfg. Corp. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

Amana Society 

\mana, lowa 

American Finishing Co. 

Memphis, Tenn. 

American Smelting & Refin- 
ing Co. 

Garfield, Utah 

Automotive Maintenance Ma 
chinery Co. 


Co. 


Chicago, II. 


The Barre Wool Combing Co., 
Ltd. 
South Barre, Mass 


Cannon-Kocka Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


The Cincinnati Gear C: 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Concrete Ship Constructors 
National City, Calif. 


(Names of winners of the 


Crosse & Blackwell Co 
Baltimore, Md. 

Darlington Veneer Co.,. Inc. 
(Two plants) 

Detroit Gasket & Mfg. Co 
Detroit Mich. 
Diamond Calk 


Duluth, Minn. 
Eugene Dietzgen 


Chicago, Ill. E. I. du Pont 
& Co., Inc. 


‘Two plants) 
Eastern Rolling Mills 
Baltimore, Md. 


y -Advance Corp ; , . 
ulin ‘ach : General Electric Co. Closter, N. J. 
: : ‘ ; Pittsheld, Mass. United States Pipe & Four 
Buckeye Wool Pulling C: General Instrument Corp dry Co. 
Cincinnati, Ohio Elizabeth, N. J. tirmingham, Ala. 


General Machine Co. 
Newark, N. J. 
Hammond Iron 
Warren, Pa. 


Maritime Commission M Awards 


New England Shipbuilding Corp. 
South Portland, Me 


irmy-Navy commission awards for excellence in production 
announced prior to this new list will be found in previous issues of Business Week.) 


Heintz & Kaufman, Ltd 

South San Francisco, Calif 

Heywood-Wakefield Co. 

Gardner, Mass 

Jacobs Mfg. Co. 

West Hartford, Conn. 

& Horseshoe The Kendall Co. 

(Three plants) 

Lisle Corp. 

C Clarinda, lowa 
Pepperell Mfg. Co. 

de Nemours (Three divisions) 

Remington Rand, Inc. 

Illiopolis, Ill. 

United States Bronze Pow 


der Works, Inc. 


United States Potash Co 
Carlsbad, N. M. 
Vermont Marble Co. 
Proctor, Vt. 


Works 
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mn Order 47 to RO 1A, and Amend- 

35, RO 1A.) 

July allotment of used and recapped 
for low-mileage passenger car drivers 
we to be cut from the 800,000 allowed 
ne to 500,000, according to Rubber 
tor William Jeffers, who also explained 
‘or a period of probably 90 days, begin- 
july 1, further restrictions would be 
| on those who can get tire replace- 

Drivers with monthly mileage ra- 
of more than 240, who may get 
tires when they need replacements, 

are not affected by this action. (Amend- 
ment 35, RO 1A.) 

A new procedure has been established 
for pricing new rubber tires and tubes of 
types made only since 1941 for the original 
equipment of automobiles. (Amendment 4, 
Regulation 119.) 


Collection and Delivery 


\ 3 p. m. curfew has been imposed 
by the Office of Defense Transportation on 
collection and delivery service, and on local 
cartage by for-hire truckers. Motor trucks 
delivering or collecting for the armed forces 
or to a ship, truck collection or delivery of 
household goods as defined by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, collection and de- 
livery, from one consignor or to one con- 
signee, of shipments of 10,000 Ib. or more, 
} or of shipments fully occupying the load- 
bearing space are excluded from the ordcr. 
\ for-hire trucker may establish an carlicr 
curfew with ODT approval. (General Order 
ODT 6A.) 


Feminine Apparel 


Coats for feminine wear, except re- 
versible raincoats, may not have two 
pockets, inside or out, and may not have 
any pocket of more than 64 sq. in. of 
material before reduction, according to a 
recent amendment to Order 85; quilting 
also, except when used as lining, has been 
prohibited in certain types of garments. 
Schedule III to Order L-85, as amended.) 

Similar restrictions have been placed on 
children’s coats, which, with the excep- 
tion of raincoats, may not have two pockets, 
nor any pocket more than 36 inches square 
before reduction. (Schedule V, Order L-85, 
as amended. ) 

Restrictions on maternity dresses have 
been eased so that they may be cut with 
a maximum width of 86 in. instead of the 
0 in. formerly allowed for smaller sizes, 
and a sweep of 96 in. for the larger sizes. 
(Order L-85, as amended. ) 


Construction 


To release critical materials which have 
been tied up by orders granted to builders 
who aren’t able to carry out their projects, 
WPB has revoked all outstanding P-55 
preference rating orders except those which 
qualify under CMP. Recovered material 
will be reallocated to builders who are 
realy to go ahead with construction. 
P-55-b preference rating orders, issued under 
current war housing procedures, are not 
affected. Holders of P-55 orders, whether 
they have expired or not, may, before 
the form expires on or before July 15, 
petition the National Housing Agency on 
Form CMP-H-1 for controlled materials. 

Anyone contemplating construction of 
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This old @ Fuse-Type Panel- 

board had been used for many 
years. Still serviceable, it was obso- 
lete—repair parts no longer obtain- 
able. Its 20 circuits could not meet 
the demand. And the exposed bus 
bars and main knife-switch carried 
an element of danger. 


Replaced with this efficient, safe . 
and decorative @ Panelboard, 
28 cirewits were installed in one-third 
se space. Modern automatic protec- 
tion was assured by the Dublbrak 
Circuit Breakers, which also made 
restoration of service simple and 
easy. All current-carrying parts 


are covered. 


Higher Production Costs 


are the penalty for not modernizing. Plants with obsolete equipment 


cannot compete with those modernly equipped. ... Check up on your 
electrical distribution system — including 

[_] Panelboards 
If they are not the best for the job they must do 


[_] Switchboards 


plan now to replace them. 


Consultation — without Obligation 


There is an @ Sales-Engineer near 
you who will be glad to consult with 
you or your engineer. If the electrical 
system is efficient and in proper con- 
dition, he will say so. If not, he will 
suggest changes for betterment.... 


|] Safety Switches L_] Wiring 
today or after the wa: 


If you are engaged in war production, 
and changes are desirable to reduc 
costs or increase output, @ can give 
you good service... Frank Adam 
Electric Co.,Box357,St. Louis (3), Mo. 


169) 
| BETTER JOB 


ELECTRICAL PRODUCTS 
for War Industry 


FRANK ADAM GLECTRIC CO. 
eum \ 51.(0U'S, 0.US. A/a 


Dp 


} ERICSSON 7 


SCREW MACHINE PRODU 


*AFTER VICTORY 


NE of these days, Hitler, Tojo, and their 

cohorts will be blasted from the picture 

for good...and not long after that day, 

television will be as common in the home as 
the radio is today. 

Television sets will rely on precision 
parts, as will hundreds of other “miracles” 
to come in our post-war world. And one of 
the advances we have achieved as we pro- 
duce for Victory is the ability to put close 
tolerance, precision parts on a low-cost 
mass production basis. 

A whole new world of precision-made 
comforts and conveniences will be avail- 
able to everyone on an economical basis. 
And now is the time for industry to plan 
ways to utilize to the fullest in peacetime 
its new discoveries and developments. 


ESTABLISHED tot 


(Below) A few of the many thoneands of 
our precision-made parts that are help- 
ing bring Victory closer, and which 
will help mould our world of tomorrow. 


: 
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yst a sample of the kind of machines we 
uild: A hydraulic turbine which will apply 
30,000 horsepower to America’s war effort! 


TWO BIG JOBS! And Allis-Chalmers 
helping do both. This unusual compe 
makes 1600 industrial products—everythin 
from equipment that helps make and sho 
steel and aluminum for U.S. airplanes 


giant turbines for U.S. power plants. 


HAT SUPER CARGO PLANE is like som 

thing out of the future. You didn't 4 
pect to see it for years. Yet there it is.. 
ready for war! 

America’s great industries are crammi 
years of aviation advancement into month 
And Allis-Chalmers is working at top sp 
to help them produce more and better plan 


ELECTRICAL STEAM AND MOTORS & TEXROPE BLOWERS AND ENGINES AND CENTRIFUGAL 
EQUIPMENT HYDRAULIC TURBINES V-BELT DRIVES COMPRESSORS CONDENSERS PUMPS 


ALLIS-CH\ 


© SUPPLYING THE WORLD’S LARGEST LINE 


VICTORY NEWS 


A-C Maintenance Booklets Now In 
Spanish, Portuguese! More than 
200,000 Allis-Chalmers booklets on war- 
time maintenance of motors, pumps and 
rubber V-belts have been requested by 
men in industry whose job it is to keep 
machines running. 


So great a demand has also come from 
South American countries that thess 
booklets are now being printed in Spanish 
and Portuguese. 

They are packed with practical infor 
mation which 1s particulariy |-elpful in 
training new men for the important job of 


making motors, pumps and rubber V-belts 
last longer during this critical war period. 
Write for your copies (English, Spanish 
or Portuguese) today. 


di 


| Good Neighbors get together! ‘The 
picture above shows Allis-Chalmers 
.} } equipment ready for an important 


road-building job near Rio de Jan 


A-C Aids Ship-Building Program: 


America’s shipyards have already smashed 


ilmers MTuge Allis-Chalmers turbines help gen- 
ompe te the tremendous electric power needed. 


, . every ship-building record in the bool 
yerythingmA-C motors, drives, controls keep produc- Lag 6 page on hahaa ¥ 


1d shoo flowing... and Allis-Chalmers also pro- 
es equipment for making aluminum and 
loving precious magnesium from the sea. 


and production of merchantmen and war 
ships is still climbing. 

A-C is one of the companies which is 
feeding these yards. It supplies a larger 
variety of equipment for ships than any 
other company in the U.S.A. 


lanes 


Ms. 1600 different industrial products come 


bm this one company. And Allis-Chalmers 
€ Som™/eineers are helping plane makers and other 
idn't e@inufacturers produce more, not just with 
tis. .tw machines—but with machines on hand! 


Belts, blowers, castings, condensers, 
control devices, generators, motors, tur 
bines, rudders, complete hull sections, 
transformers, pumps are just a few of the 
items which we are supplying. 


It’s a tremendous job—and out of it Allis- 
ammilf™palmers men and women are gaining expe- 
monthi™nce that can mean better peacetime planes, bi 
P Me tter peacetime goods of all kinds. One of many Allis-C halmers trans- 
r plane 


FOR VICTORY 
Buy United States War Bonds 


sCuaLMers Mro. Company, Mitwaukesr, Wis. formers that help transmit vital elec- 
trical power to U.S. war plants. 


AND SAW CHEMICAL PROCESS CRUSHING, CEMENT & 


EQUIPMENT EQUIPMENT MINING MACHINERY 


ALMIERS 


MAJOR INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT 


inion ¢ 
POWER FARMING 


BOILER FEED 
WATER SERVICE 


INDUSTRIAL TRACTORS 
& ROAD MACHINERY 


industrial facilities should consult WPB’s 
Construction Advisory Service, Project Di- 
vision, Facilities Bureau, in Washington, 
on preliminary drawings and approximate 
listings of building materials in order to 
familiarize himself with permissible types 
of construction and materials. 


Exports 


While sales outside the territories or 
possessions by exporters in the continental 
United States to buyers in the territories 
or possessions will continue to be governed 
by the Second Revised Maximum Export 
Price Regulation, sales by subsidiaries and 
agents of exporters, when made in the ter- 
ritories or possessions, are to be governed 
by regulations applicable to sales there. 
(Amendment 2, 2nd Revised Maximum Ex- 
port Price Regulation.) 


Linseed Oil 


To help locate abnormal stocks, every- 
one holding an inventory of 240,000 Ib. 
or more of linseed oil is required, effective 
June 24, 1943, to file a report within ten 
days with the Fats & Oils Branch of the 
Food Distribution Administration, Washing- 


POST-WAR PLANS 
Ford, Bacon & Davis 


Engineers 


ton, showing his holdings. FDA proposes 
to take over 25% of all inventories or 
all raw oil in inventories, whichever is 
smaller. 

Flaxseed crushers are required to esti- 
mate their raw oil production (from one 
to six months ahead) and offer 45% to 
Food Distribution Administration for pur- 
chase under the conditions governing lin- 
seed oil. (FDO 57, for linseed; FDO 56, 
for flaxseed.) 


Petroleum Equipment 


Use of materials in the marketing branch 
of the petroleum industry has been brought 
under revised control by a new Petroleum 
Administrative Order, replacing WPB 
Order M-68-c, designed to encourage use 
of newer surplus equipment in order to 
speed junking of older -equipment for 
scrap. (PA Order 2.) 


Paper Cartons 


Manufacture of cartons used to carry soft 
drinks has been prohibited by WPB to 
save paperboard * use by the armed 
forces and lend-lease, and for packaging 
foods for civilians, to compensate for in- 
sufficient supply of pulp (BW—Jun.26'43, 
p13). ‘The same order also restricts the 
use of solid and filled kraft paperboard in 
the manufacture of boxes, of wrappers for 
oe packages and cartons, and of 
other boxes. A ruling issued simultane- 
ously restricts the production of paper 
bags, especially the “bottle-carry-out bag.” 
Excluded are paper shipping sacks and 
grocers’ variety bags made under L-261. 


Look for’Neenak in the watermark. 


EENAH 


FINE RAG 


FOR EVERY BUSINESS NEED 


lind 


PAPERS 


It is estimated that these restrictions \ |] 
save 15,000 tons of — and 2, 10 
tons of paper annually, (Order L-239, 
amended, for paperboard; L-304, for 
cialty bags.) 


va 


Steel Castings 


Producers’ maximum charges for macl 
ing steel castings have been establis! 
by OPA on a Mar. 341, 1942, base. §S 
charges are fixed for the producer w! 
he performs the machining himself 
when he lets it out to an independ 
machine shop, (Amendment 6, RPS 4 


—er ie 5S oS Gy 


Machinery 


A new formula has been established { 
wholesalers of machinery products essen 
tial to the war program, with substantia 
the same provisions for adjusting maxim: 
prices as those set forth in Amendment ° 
to MPR 136, applicable to manufacturers. 
(Amendment 92, Regulation 136.) 


Bus Production 


A program for the production of stree 
cars, integral buses, bus bodies, traile 
buses, and sedan conversions has becn 
announced by WPB through the Bus & 
Electric Railway Section, ‘Transportation 
Equipment Division. Approximate produ: 
tion for 1944 is itemized as follows: street 
cars of PCC type, 300; integral buses, 


ot 


ont 


ve ina 


7,300; bus bodies, 11,000; trailer buses, 
400 (large), 1,200 (small); and sedan 
conversions, 3,200. Companies having a 


real need for new equipment may secure 
it by application to the Office of Defense 
Transportation, which is the only claimant 
agency for street cars and trailer buses, and 
the largest claimant for other types. ‘Tenta- 
tive allocation of integral bus production 
among manufacturers for 1944 has also been 
announced, (Order L-101.) 


Wool 


Amounts of wool which a person was 
entitled to put into process for non 
defense orders in the period Aug. 3, 1942, 
through May 2, 1943, under Order M-73 
(except additional allotments for use in 
knitted wear and for other special grants), 
which were not used by May 2, may be 
carried over into the period from May 3 
through July 31, 1943, for use without 


‘restriction. (Order M-73, as amended.) 


Baby Carriages 


Revisions in quotas for the production 
of baby carriages, ta bring it more in line 
with actual plant capacities, will result 
in production for the current quarter of 
289,369 carriages, as compared to the 317, 
717 originally scheduled. Production of 
strollers, walkers, and sulkies, however, has 
been increased from 163,500 to 233,500 
(Schedule 1, Order L-152, as amended.) 


Slaughterers 


Local slaughterers and butchers holding 
permits to slaughter livestock for the sale 
of meat will be required to submit ev! 
dence by July 15, 1943, of the amount 
of livestock slaughtered during the period. 
in 1941 or 1942, upon which his cur 
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Six shells where only five grew before! 


The secret of that potent increase is a 
different type of draw bench which per- 
mits far greater accuracy of forging and 
produces a 155 mm. howitzer shell from 
126-pound billet instead of from the 
tandard 150-pound billet. More than 
ix for five—actually six and four-tenths! 


Pullman-Standard alone has saved 28 
housand tons of precious steel by this 
method—fed an extra ration to Free- 
lom’s hungry guns everywhere; to say 
nothing of saving countless dollars for 
merican taxpayers. Pullman-Standard 
troduced this better method in this 
ountry —tried it, proved its worth— 
made it available to all who sought to 
earn. Alert manufacturers recognized 
nd adopted this new process, thus saving 
ountless additional tons of precious steel. 


Six instead of five!—and this is only 
one of many stirring war-born improve- 
ents that must surely, in days to come, 
help to win peacetime victories; even as 
now they contribute so much to win- 
ning on battlefields of human Freedom! 


For, as we explore into complex post- 
war problems, we shall find this to be 
true—our most precious “discoveries” 
will be those devised and perfected in 
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the vast laboratory of America’s war 
production. Scientific and engineering 
improvements past counting!—new and 
better metals and techniques, faster pro- 
duction methods, new and ingenious ap- 
plications of proved and trusted devices 
and processes—and above all, better 
Men! Men who have dug deep into 
themselves and found new and inspiring 
capacities for usefulness! 


Men from apprentice workers to high- 
est executives who have been forged and 
tempered to new alertness, to new capa- 
bilities! Men who are dynamic symbols 
of the extraordinary inventive genius, 
the infinite resourcefulness, the inextin- 
guishable curiosity of American industry. 


To Transportation of Tomorrow, Pull- 
man-Standard dedicates all its wealth of 
new and better methods developed in 
the crucible of war production; and re- 
dedicates its 84 years of rich and varied 
experience. We serve Transportation. 
We have grown with it—we are part of 
it. All our potent resources of men and 
machines have this one objective—that 
through better Transportation we may 
serve you Tomorrow, with such conven- 
ience and economy, comfort and safety 
as this world has never before known. 


In the burning desert, mighty 155 mm. howitzers blazed a path for 
UU General Eisenhower's troops to win a decisive allied African victory. 
Millions of shells to feed these guns—hungry for future victories that 
will surely come—have been manufactured by Pullman-Standard. 


§ SHELLS FOR EISENHOWER-INSTEAD OF 5 


A revolutionary new method that saves steel, cuts costs and speeds production 
to smash six hammer blows at tyranny — in place of only five 


3463 Manufacturers, Large and Small 
Unite to Spread the Work 


Under Pullman-Standard's co-ordination 
and direction, and operating under 29,435 
contracts, 3463 suppliers and sub-contrac- 
tors contribute to the vast armament pro- 
duction program undertaken by this Com- 
pany. Pullman-Standard draws upon 1630 
small manufacturers, 1200 medium-sized 
ones, and only 633 that couid be consid- 
ered large. Many of these sub-contractors 
have in turn let sub-subcontracts—thousands 
of them—one medium-sized manufacturer 
alone drew on 500 sub-subcontractors and 
suppliers. With this democratic plan of 
spreading the work there have been or are 
now being produced by Pullman-Standard: 
Tenks « Howitzer Carriages + Bombs + Shells of 
various calibers & sizes + Parts for Anti-Aircraft 
Gun Mounts «+ Aircraft Major Sub-Assemblies - 


Trench Mortars « Neval Patrol Croft « Freight & 
Passenger Cars for the Army, Navy & Railroads 


Other materials for the war program are 
also being manufactured by Pullman- 
Standard under sub-contracts. 


Pullman-Standard plants at 
Butler, Pa. and Hammond, Ind. 
have been given the Army and 
Navy “E™ Production awards. 
* 
BUYING MORE WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


Backs Up The Men Who Man The Guns 


PULLMAN-STANDARD CAR MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Chicago, Illinois. . . Offices in seven cities, ,, Manufacturing plants in six cities 
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Yew Delta Chip-Breaker Grinder is 


simple, fast, dependable, accurate 
—and «ach lower tacos... 


Gives all-around, wert warn d 
in grinding e chip- sa 

pa on carbide-tipped tools 

used also for other production grinding. 


In grinders costing many times as much, 
you do not find many of the new, ex- 
clusive features you get in this latest 
Delta machine. It’s husky, solid (weight 
700 pounds), over 6 feet high, an ac- 
curate machine designed to turn out a 
big volume of work. Yet its cost is 
amazingly low. 

Spindle shaft specially designed. 
Bearings widely spaced to provide 
permanently true alignment. Wheel 
mounting system permits removing 
either wheel alone, or wheel and 
adapter. Table is smooth operating 
with convenient control wheels — 
rides solidly on long ways. 


EQUIPPED WITH THE NEW 


“UNIVISE” 


... holds the tool at , 
any conceivable angle — 


a 


Four distinct planes of adjustment. Can be accurately reset at 
a moment's notice so that the tool may be reground at precisely 
the same angles as originally set. Saves time, wheel wear. Elim- 
inates bothersome and often inaccurate measurements. 


With Univise and coolant attachment removed, this machine 
may be used as a regular surface grinder. 
= e* * 


The features and performance of 
this Delta machine are amazing to 
those accustomed to paying far more 
than its cost. Investigate — be first M-1B 
in your plant to dis- 
cover the conven- 
ience and economy 
of this new Delta 
grinder. See it at 
your Delta indus- 
trial distributor’s— 
check priorities and 
deliveries. 


TEAR OUT AND 
MAIL THIS 
COUPON FOR 
FULL DETAILS 


Delta eS 
Surface Grinder le | 


in the war effort. Zone 


aseeeeeeeesesanessesesaessessad 


r 
Quickly moved as THE DELTA MANUFACTURING COMPANY 4 
to any ape, Se & 1G E. Vienna Ave., Milwaukee 1, Wis. H 

, ag macnines a Please send me your new catalog giving full 
costing ten times as much. ' details on the Delta Chip-Breaker Grinder and H 
: your full line of low-cost machine tools. i 
] pO Re ee PES Position i 
THE ARMY-NAVY “ER : Company. RR ES EES. : 
- ded for e p 

in the praduetion of wet ig a seqeemmnennyanapnti . $ 
Gielen tombe wReiiy MOCROR Chg anncnnnnnncecnscccececscccsenccsscccsessensccces ( ) State ° 
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rent quota is based. (Food } 
Order 27.3.) i 
The War Food Administratio: 
sued new regulations for custom 
ers (persons who kill livestock for 
which require them to hold per 
provide authorities with an accurate 
of compliance with Food Distributic Ord. 
27. The amendment, effective 
doesn’t apply to custom slanghter 
tered under the Meat Restriction € 


Distilled Liquors 


Price adjustments amounting to aboy 
30¢ a quart have been provided for many, 
facturers of domestic distilled liquo:s wy} 
substitute imported neutral spirits in Jon 
tic blends, in an OPA action that ‘esto 
malt whisky to price control on the \arch, 
1942, basis. (Amendment 7, Regulatiog 
193.) 


Other Priority Actions 


The list of copper and coppcr bay 
alloy building materials that civilians ar 
not permitted to use has been expanded by 
Conservation Order M-9-c-4, as amended. 
. . . Strict control has been established fo 
cnd uses of jute by WPB Order M-70, x 
amended, which extends restrictions on ray 
jute to cover scrap, while lifting all x. 
strictions on the use of jute for the pr 


duction of twine and rope. . . WRB 
Order U-6 limits new installations of tele. 
graph equipment to essential users and re. 
captures standby equipment not rendering 
service. . . . Glycol ethers have been brought 


| under control by WPB Order M-336, whik 


Order M-215,. as amended, has been 
expanded to make some exemptions for 
industrial and experimental uses of glycol, 
. . . Use in urban and suburban service of 
passenger trains made up of electrically pro 
pelled, noninterchangeable equipment has 
been exempted from ODT’s General Order 
24 by Gencral Permit ODT 24-7. ... 
Wholesalers and retailers dealing in com 
densed and evaporated milk and numerow 
soft cheeses may obtain working inventories 
by applying at their local boards for ration 
points (Amendment 40, RO 16), 


Other Price Actions 


Buyers of magnesium scrap may pi 
dealers a service charge for picking w 
the scrap and loading it into railroad cas 
(Amendment 1, Regulation 302). 
Alternative dollar-and-cents maximum pnces 
have been announced for manufacturcrs of 
vide mouth glass containers who can prove 
hardship under Regulation 382 (Amend 
ment 1, Regulation 382). . . . Regulation 
411 establishes maximum prices for I 
usable steel storage tanks asscmbled in the 
field. . . . Compulsory labeling of soup 
by manufacturers has been revoked by 
WPB Amendment 4, Regulation 181 
Alfalfa hay has been brought under pnce 


| control in some states, at a general max 


| Jation 322 


mum price of $20 a ton, by Revised Keg 

322. Amendment 1 to Regul 
tion 180 cxeinpts red lead and orange mut 
eral color pigments from price regulation. 
, A uniform provision for adju able 
pricing has been established for eight max- 
mum price regulations affecting variou rub- 
ber commodities (Sup. Reg. 14 to G {PR 
1499, Amendment 190). 
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‘S ONLY @ laboratofy assistant, one 
those humble toilers whose names 
ver make the news. But he’s played 
mighty important paft in making 
ssible the scientific achievements 
at have made his superior’s name a 
usehold word. 

In the records of. American indus- 
fal achievements, too, there are many 
ho labor—and willingly—in behind- 
he-scenes obscurity. The Joyce name, 
rinstance, may not be known to the 
an in the street, but it is a familiar 


se. 1% 


name to a large and growing number 
of America’s largest industrial plants. 
For. the parts, assemblies, machines 
and products, assembled and built by 
Joyce engineers and craftsmen are help- 
ing many war-busy plants to achieve 
production records that win awards 
and headlines. 

Much of Joyce's facilities are now 
devoted to assemblies and large-scale 
production of precision parts for the 
Army, Navy and leading war plants— 
but the ingenuity of Joyce’s engineer- 


ing staff is still available to others with 
war production problems. Whether 
part or product, if it can be made 
better, faster, cheaper, more efficiently, 
Joyce “know how’ will find the way. 

A Joyce representative will be glad 
to explain in detail the unique advan- 


tages we can offer. 


HIND THE MAN } BEHIND THE MAN } BEHIND THE GUN 
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MARKETING 


Space for War 


War Advertising Council 
turns in report on what kind 
of a job it has done, what it 
cost, and why it pays. 


Since war swamped the merchandis- 

ing of peacetime goods, advertising has 
shifted its emphasis from sales promo- 
tion to war psychology on the home 
front. Mecting im New York this week, 
the Advertising Federation of America 
took stock of the industry's effort to 
date and adjusted its plans for the 
future. 
@ Reports on War Jobs—Of special in- 
terest was the report on the War Ad- 
vertising Council by its chief, Chester 
}. La Roche, who also is chairman of the 
advertising agency of Young & Rubi- 
cain. Advertising men generally wel- 
comed a frank discussion of the council. 
Since a few days after Pearl Harbor, it 
has functioned as the cooperative repre- 
sentative of advertising which acts as a 
liaison between government offices and 
industry. 

Perhaps the council has been too 
busy to ballyhoo its accomplishments. 
At any rate, modesty has been mistaken 
for something more sinister by business 
critics in Washington who have insinu- 
ated that the council was the implement 
through which advertising men hoped 
to prevent the deflation of their business 
during war and insure its unhindered 
inflation afterwards, La Roche cited past 
and current campaigns to prove that the 
War Advertising Council was organized 
to mobilize the services of the country’s 
best advertising experts in promoting 
vital war activitics on the home front. 
e@ Themes for Copy—The council dates 
from the fall of 1941 when the Ameri- 
can Assn. of Advertising Agencies and 
the Assn. of National Advertisers staged 
a joint conference to form a_ united 
front against critics of advertising. It 
went into action soon after Pearl Har- 
bor. Briefly, the council promotes the 
use of war themes by media (as publica- 
tions, radio, billboards) and by advertis- 
crs who place and pay for the advertise- 
ments in the usual way with no direct 
cost to the government. This is a help 
to manufacturers who have the adver- 
tising appropriations available but don’t 

always know how to keep their names 
before the buying public during the in- 
terval of consumer repression. 

Government officials also attest the 
value of the council, Secretary of the 
‘Treasury Henry Morgenthau is espe- 
cially grateful to the organization for its 
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handling of the war bond advertising. 
His support would be important, in- 
deed, if government radicals were to at- 
tack the current rules permitting deduc- 
tion of advertising as a cost item before 
computing profits for tax purposes. 

@ How It Works—The Office of War 
Information is the government agency 
with which the War Advertising Coun- 
cil works, though it has nothing to do 
with news dissemination. ‘I'ypical job: 

The War Manpower Commission de- 
cided that we need to mobilize 2,000,- 
000 additional women workers for our 
war industries by 1944. It went to the 
OWI regarding means of rousing the 
country to its requirements. The OWI 
called in the council which agreed that 
advertising should be used for the cam- 
paign in addition to radio, news releases, 
magazine articles. 

The council has over a dozen “co- 
ordinators” who specialize in certain 
phases of the war effort. For instance, 
A. O. Buckingham, vice-president in 
charge of advertising for Cluctt-Pea- 
body, is the coordinator on manpower 
problems; he was designated to the drive 
to enlist the 2,000,000 women workers 
this year. ‘The council has a list of 446 
advertising agencies, including all the 
biggest, which have agreed promptly to 
take on any task assigned them. 

@ Picks “Task Force”—Since the organi- 
zation writes no copy, buys no space, 
and collects no commissions, the co- 


ordinator selects from a volunteer list 
the agency he considers best qualified 


Agency men were elected to the two 
top offices of the Advertising Federa- 
tion of America at its three-day confer- 
ence in New York this week. Joe Daw- 


to conduct the initial research. * 
force” works out the plan s 
approval by the coordinator, th 
the council, and the governmen 
directly concerned. The manpoy 
paign was allotted to J. Walter 
son. 

Final step is to find sponsor 
the drive. ‘The campaign may b: 
to the public in (a) periodicals 
radio broadcasts in space or tin 
available by them; (b) by compa 
dustrics, or groups that pay tl 
There is no charge to the gove 
@ Who Has Done What-—Since 
sor who puts up the money has | 
ideas and usually assigns his own 
tising agency for the finishing t 
the agency that does the origina 
work may not profit from the ca: 
Thus Leo Burnett did the prel: 
work on the scrap drive advertisiig, | 
when the steel industry got togetlicr 8: 
500,000 for the program, it called in ¢! 
McCann-Erickson agency which pe 
ished up the idea, selected the ied; 
placed the copy, and got the co 
sions, Compton Advertising Reiimey v( 
the preliminary work on the fat 
grease drive (for which glycerin 
tries put up $500,000 last yea 
another $500,000 this year), but Ke: 

& Eckhardt took care of the 
phases. 

The council has big projects in tl: 
works. In addition to the woman-powe: 
program that has already started, 
seek to persuade millions of workers 
volunteer for harvests, urge women 
can and preserve food crops, ind 
Americans to eat nutritious food, fight 
the black market, help recruit high-grac& 
talent for rationing boards and othe: 


son (lett) of Tracy, Locke, Dawson, 
Inc., is the new president; Bruce Bar 
& 


ton of Batten, Barton, Durstii 
Osborn, Inc., became chairman. 
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§ cot through with it?” The council be- 


n agencies, Oppose inflation by in- 
g civilians to cut down their 
ing (that advertising normally en- 
wes) and put more money into war 
sons. It will also handle the Red Cross 
idri\ next spring. 

How It Is Financed—La Roche is serv- 
ing the council without pay. His staff of 
nine executives in the Washington and | 
New York offices is on salaries that | 
represent reductions of income. Last 
year it took $100,000 to run the council. 
‘The sum was made up wholly of con- 
tributions from different sectors of the | 
advertising front. Thus the national ad- | 
yertisers paid $20,000, the agencies paid | 
$20,000, and the four media groups | 
(newspapers, magazines, radio, outdoor) | 
aid $15,000 each. This year, expenses | 
will be $125,000, will be contributed by 
the same interests, in the same ratio as 
1942. 

1 here is still a jeering section which 
says, “In England the government 
places and pays for advertising. Why 
not do that in this country? After all, 
the money paid out by the companies 
comes from profits on government 
orders.” 

e More for Less—The advertising men’s 
answer to that one is that it would 
probably take a billion or more dollars 
a year to set up an organization and pay 
the bills for a comparable all-govern- 
ment advertising job—“‘and what would 
the fund look like after the politicians 


OL 


lieves it is doing a much better job at a 
fraction of the cost by working with the 
best minds in the business through exist- 
ing agencies—and if the job promotes 
free enterprise and agency relations as 
usual, so much the better. 


Chester J. La Roche reviewed activi- 
ties of his War Advertising Council 
before the Advertising Federation of 
America conference. 
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i ‘niches One Job, 
This WOOD Finishes 
Then Moves On To The Next 


DRILLING FOR Olt has its uncertainties, but many oil companies 
make sure of getting the most for their money on these jobs by 
building derrick foundations, engine bases and pipe racks of 
Wolmanized Lumber”. If the well proves in, they are certain of 
long life for construction that stays on location. If it doesn’t, they 
can tear down and move it to a new site. 


WOLMANIZED LUMBER has the high strength required by the 
heavy loadings placed on these structures. It is easy to handle 
and erect. And, because it is ‘‘alloyed for endurance,” there is 
no depreciation caused by termites and decay. This treated 
wood is good-as-new when moving day comes. 


VACUUM-PRESSURE impregnation with Wolman Salts* preserva- 
tive gives ordinary wood this ability to withstand decay and 
termite attack. ‘Fibre fixation’’ prevents leaching out of the 
preservative. Service records covering many millions of teet of 
Wolmanized Lumber and many years of service are evidence 
of its lasting ability. 


WARTIME STRUCTURES have gone up easier and faster all over 
the world, thanks to the use of wood. Wolmanized Lumber has 
assured them of long life and low upkeep. You can profit by this 
example of the economies that can be obtained by including this 
long-lived lumber in your postwar planning. American Lumber 
& Treating Company, 1656 McCormick Building, Chicago, Ill. 


*Registered Trade Mark 


Aloyenl™ FOR ENDURANCE (ey 


WOLMANIZED LUMBER 
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MOTION 


- 


“Bazooka!” That is what our fighting men in North Africa 
have christened the latest American invention for reducing 
Axis tanks to smoking piles of scrap. 

How a “bazooka” looks and works is a military secret— 
but we can tell you that when the “bazookas” start “serenad- 
ing,” a near-by motion picture camera crew photographs 
details of the action. Soon the film is projected on the screens 
of U. S. Army training camps so that our men can learn how 
to “serenade” Axis tanks effectively and fast! 

In this and hundreds of other ways, Filmo motion picture 
equipment is in the thick of the fight on a// fronts of this 
global war. It is cutting many hours off training time. It is 
providing priceless hours of essential relaxation. It is — 
countless lives by making it possible for American arme 
forces to Jearn the right way—without 
having to learn the hard way! 

The need of the armed forces for bw 
Filmo motion picture equipment is 

reat—and must be served first. That 
is why the facilities and craftsmanship 
of Bell & Howell are concentrated on 
the task of providing them with Filmo 
motion picture cameras, projectors, 
and sighting devices. 

Bell & Howell Company, Chicago; New York; Helly- 

wood; Washington, D. C.; London. Established 1907. 

BUY WAR BONDS 


PRECISION-MADE BY 
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PICTURE CAMERAS AND PROJECTORS 


Without Order. 


Butler Bros. allocates all 
scarce merchandise alph: bef. 
cally among dealers; none has 
turned down a shipment. 


Under a merchandise allocation play 
recently adopted by Butler Bros. Chi. 
cago wholesale house, some 1 ailey 
now have the rare pleasure of re ving 
shipmeats of war-scarce merchiindis 
without so much as asking for th m. 
@ Quota Based on 1942—Working from 
an alphabetical list of dealers, inc iding 
voluntary chain stores, each of the com. 
pany’s seven branch houses deterinines 
how far it can spread cach new supply 
of scarce goods and. still keep dealer 
shipments large enough to be worth 
while. A dealer's quota is usually de. 
termined by his 1942 purchases.. \When 
the branch receives another quantity of 
the same item, the allocation to dealers 
starts where it left off before, on the 
alphabetical list. A dealer can retum 
any shipment he doesn’t want—but 
far, nobody has exercised this privilege, 
Noncritical merchandise is still shipped 
to dealers only when orders are placed 
in the customary routine. 

Items included in the plan_ range 
from work clothing to hardware to toys, 
Part of the allocating is handled by 
salesmen now withdrawn from the road 
because of merchandise shortages and 
gasoline rationing. Despite the clerical 
chore of dividing up relatively small lots 
of scarce goods into still smaller ship 
ments to many dealers, the company 
reports that dealers’ enthusiasm for the 
plan makes it well worth while. Its 
also expected to relieve the burden of 
dealer correspondence concerning ub 
filled orders. 
© Loose-Leaf Catalog—Other Butler in 
novations made in deference to a waf 
economy include: 

(1) A separate executive organization 
created to provide greater merchandising 
service for its 4,000 Ben Franklin (ve 
riety) and Federated (dry goods) volun 
tary chain stores, partly in anticipation 
of postwar competition. 

(2) Elimination of sample displays 
in the seven Butler branch houses (New 
York, Chicago, Baltimore, Minneapolis, 
St. Louis, Dallas, and San Francisco), 
except for small lots and closeouts 

(3) A flexible, loose-leaf catalog of 
available goods, pinch-hitting for the 
usual 700-page book. Familiarly knowa 
in the trade since 1881 as “Our Drum- 
mer,” Butler’s catalog was its only sell- 
ing medium until 1928, when salesmen 
were introduced. Old-timers among 
dealers still remember the Butler “vis 
itors” who used to make institutional 
calls but were not allowed to take 
orders, 
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An air-minded world waits for wings 


_— of the airplane, the peace to 
come can be as global as the war. 
Trade and transportation will move freely 
to peoples never before a part of the 
world’s markets. Millions to whom modern 
life is unknown have already met and 
understood the airplane. Like all of us, 
they will welcome its cargoes. 

Such an opportunity can help maintain 
The largest 


a war-size aircraft industry. 
warplanes, the speediest bombers, may be 
inadequate for coming needs of passengers, 
mail, air express and freight. 

The air industry can plan for an era of 
conversion and new production with a free- 
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dom 


in one way unknown. Materials will 
be available in almost endless quantity and 
variety. Revere alone will be ready with all 
forms of copper, as well as with gifted new 
alloys. But which metal should be used tor 
what? The choice may not be easy. 

For impartial answers to questions about 
metals, industry can turn to Revere. For 
ust as industry in the future will not be re- 
stricted to the traditional materials, neither 
will Revere. Since the start of the war, in 
addition to widening still further the uses 
for copper and its alloys, Revere has de- 
veloped facilities for manufacture of the 


ight metals, and is pioneering in the pro- 


duction of wholly new alloys that can cut 

manufacturing costs for many industries. 
Today the copper industry is producit 

all-out for war. No copper is available for 


any other use. But post-war planners with 


specific problems in metals are referred 
directly to the Revere Executive Offices in 


New York. 


REVERE 


COPPER AND BRASS INCORPORATED 


Founded by Paul Revere im 1801 
Executive Offices:230 Park Ave., New York 
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THE REGIONAL MARKET OUTLOOK <- 


A summary of industrial, agricultural, and other trends affecting the income and general business prospects 1 the 


twelve Federal Reserve districts of the nation for most recent month. 


(Last month’s report: BW—Jun.5’4 p94) 


© Boston—New England industrial produc- 
tion is just about at its peak, with manpower 
the over-all limiting factor on further ex- 


pansion. Maine still shows the sharpest em-" 


sloyment gains, but Vermont and New 
lampshire are down from 1942, and Rhode 
Island is barely even with a year ago, Provi- 
dence being ahead but Newport and Wake- 
ficld behind. Connecticut cities—Hartford, 
Waterbury, New Britain, Bristol, Meriden— 
face such critical housing shortages that fur- 
ther recruitment is difficult. Only eastern 
Massachusetts still has unused labor reserves, 
but these also are rapidly disappearing. 

Nonetheless, the manpower situation in 
agriculture has eased considerably in recent 
months, and the principal concern now, 
aside from the weather, is over the avail- 
ability of corn and other feeds from the 
West for this region’s milk, egg, and other 
livestock production. Maine potato growers 
will do well, if yields hold up. 


@ New York—New York City’s manpower 
surplus is being steadily whittled as war con- 
tracts increase, shipping activity mounts, 
and service and financial lines expand. In- 
deed, the income trend in the metropolis is 
now running more nearly parallel with that 
of industrial areas where payrolls are limited 
by labor supply. 

Gov. Dewey's recent national speech spot- 
lighted the problems of New York state 
dairymen growing out of the shortage of 
feeds normally imported from the Midwest. 
On top of these, the June heat wave burned 
pastures and hay crops. Result is that milk 
— has declined, costs have risen, and 
profit margins have been squeezed. 

Industrial payrolls in the Buffalo, Utica, 
and Schenectady areas have soared to four 
times the 1939 level. Similar gains have been 
scored in Bridgeport, on Long Island, and in 
the numerous arms towns of northern New 
Jersey. 


@ Philadelphia—Activity in such heavy-goods 
lines as machinery, ordnance, clectrical 
equipment, and steel new is flattening off in 
this region, and the bulk of expected hiring 
will be accounted for by the booming ship. 
yards along the Delaware, plus a few scat. 
tered aircraft, tank, and other plants. At the 
same time, the materials squeeze on in. 
portant light-goods industries—hosiery, rugs, 
cottons, woolens, silk, etc.—has about run its 
course; now manpower threatens to run 
short. Employment is down, but weekly 
hours, wage rates, and total payrolls now ax 
above 1942 in these lines. 

Hard coal payrolls dropped during last 
month’s strikes. From now on, barring fur 
ther stoppages, miners will be working stead. 
ily at maximum hours in order to stave of 
an anthracite shortage. Agricultural sections 
continue to be hampered by weather con- 
ditions, with a feed shortage for the dain 
industry of mounting concern, 


FLA*Wacksonville 


m 
ad 


@ Cleveland — Most promising develop- 
ment here is the apparent ending of strike 
dislocations in oul The labor shortage— 
especially acute at Akron, Dayton, and 
Springficld—continues to be the district’s 
chief production problem, but the squeeze 
has “been eased recently by cutbacks in 
ordnance contracts, completion of machine- 
tool orders, extension of 48-hour work-weck, 
and continued migration from eastern Ken- 
tucky, southeastern Ohio, and more south- 
erly areas to the tight industrial centers in 
the north. Among light-goods lines, paper, 
clothing, and leather are most pinched; but 
output of ceramics, paperboard, and glass 
containers is still rising. 

New construction jobs—chemical expan- 
sion at Fairport and a rail-yard project at 
Toledo—are now rare. But additional steel 
facilities are coming into operation in the 
a. half of the district at Homestead, 
Ppa. 
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@ Richmond — Economic - geographic _con- 
trasts mark this district’s prospects. Mary- 
land-Virginia war industries have boomed 
industrial payrolls, but at the expense of 
cutting deeply into the manpower supply 
for agricultural and food processing indus- 
tries; in addition, livestock farmers are short 
of feed. In the Carolinas, on the other hand, 
farm income probably will be sharply over 
1942, unless the weather should run un- 
usually poor. Industrial payrolls, however, 
are beginning to trail—except at a few scat- 
tered war centers—due to the drop in con- 
struction work and the price-cost pinch on 
effective manpower use in textiles and lum- 
bering lines. 

West Virginia’s economy fits neither 
pattern, Coal mining is dominant, and the 
course of operations is determining for 
state income. Agricultural receipts continue 
below average, but scattered war plants, 
as at Institute, buoy payrolls. 


@ Atlanta—Although signs of manpower 
shortage are hardly acute in the rural hinter- 
land, such major district cities as Mobile, 
Atlanta, Birmingham, New Orleans, Savan- 
nah, and Tampa are beginning to experience 
difficulty in finding the workers required for 
the sharp expansion projected for this yeat 
in aircraft, and especially shipbuilding, a 
tivity. Labor immobility offsets the fact that 
construction work is rapidly tapering off and 
that ordnance employment in the northem 
Alabama-southern Tennessee region has long 
since reached a stable plateau. 

While the 1943 arms boom here is sure 
to lift income gains above average, wncer- 
tainty still surrounds farm prospects. Crop 
conditions are good, and labor shortage has 
not yet handicapped cultivation, but third- 
quarter weather will be all-important. In- 
creased livestock production—notably 
chickens in Georgia and of beef cattle m 
Florida—will help receipts. 
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4 GUIDE TO INCOME TRENDS 


Critical quarter for farm weather opens with dwindling feed supplies and mounting price troubles facing agriculture. 
Industrialized regions are near peak activity while those new to arms field prepare for job upsurge. 


Fargo 

ISD St Pou 
Minneapol’s> > 

Sioux Falls 


° pote, wad shortages are increas- 
ingly worrisome here. Auto industry output 
rose more sharply last quarter than in the one 
preceding—indication enough that the ord- 
nance cutbacks have been offset. In addition, 
more big new plants are opening, particularly 
in this city. The resulting increase in de- 
mand is pinching labor markets in such 
towns as Rock Island and La Salle, as well 
as in bigger centers like Detroit. 

Agricultural processing lines are particu- 
larly perplexed. Chicago meat packers had 
too few workers to handle the recent up- 
surge in hog marketings; district corn re- 
finers fear they will lose labor forces during 
shutdowns due to lack of supplies. 

With price problems still unsettled, 
farmers have been working to make up time 
lost during the recent extra-wet weather; 
com plantings are completed, but Iowa soy- 
bean sowing is behind. An early frost would 
wreak havoc with 1943’s “late” crops. 


e@ Twin Cities—As in most farming areas, 
weather so far this year has been worse than 
last; but there has been nothing here—as 
there has been clsewhere—of flood or 
drought proportions. Reasonable luck this 
quarter will assure a production total which, 
combined with price gains, will mean an- 
other sharp jump in farm reccipts. 

Arms work, concentrated in Minnesota's 
industrial centers and a few smaller towns, 
has jumped the state’s factory employment 
by 30%, and total nonfarm jobs by 10%, 
over 1942. Nonetheless, retail sales gains 
are running sharpest in agricultural sections 
—South Dakota, Montana plains country, 
North Dakota, and central Minnesota. 
Michigan’s upper peninsula also ranks with 
the leaders, as a result of revived iron, cop- 
per, lumber, and agricultural activity. Re- 
sort spots are optimistic about summer pros- 
pects, figuring to thrive on expanded in- 
comes, despite gas restrictions. 


@ St. Louis—Agricultural prospects have ac- 
tually deteriorated from last month’s gloomy 
outlook (BW —Jun.5’43,p95). Additional 
floods in the northern half of the region 
have further delayed plantings, while a hot, 
dry spell burned fields in southern areas. 
Northern grain and southern cotton yields 
will be off. Only tobacco and rice prospects 
look fair. Marketings of livestock products 
will be reduced indirectly, by the impact of 
the weather on pastures and feed crops. 
Price gains will lift farm income above that 
of 1942, but not so sharply as in other 
districts. 

Industrial employment still is mounting 
in the key northern cities of Louisville, 
Evansville, and St. Louis, and in the arms 
“hot spots’ scattered through the south. 
But with the boom in new plant awards 
long since past its peak, the armament 
rise is subsiding here, reinforcing the sub- 
average income outlook for 1943. 


Kansas City—The weather has caused con- 
siderable crop damage, and the new winter 
wheat harvest will be below last year’s, 
though above most recent expectations. 
Also, the sharp expansion in hog- and other 
livestock-raising in this feed-importing re- 
gion over the past two years now is coming 
up against the problem of a feed shortage 
as farmers in other regions decline to sell. 
This autumn, winter wheat plantings will 
probably be expanded at the government's 
mstance. This, and the price increase likely 
to accompany it, will benefit wheat grow- 
cs. But much land will have to be taken 
out of feed crops, thus aggravating the diffi- 
culties in the way of livestock production. 

lhe armament boom here is beginning 
to moderate somewhat, but Nebraska is ex- 
pencncing a sharp expansion in employment. 
Relative to 1942, Kansas still is outstanding, 
but even Colorado, Oklahoma, and Wyo- 
ming rank above average in job gains. 
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@ San Francisco—This high-ranking region 
is looking towards still another major in- 
come gain, expected sometime over coming 
months from a stepup in American military 
efforts in the Pacific. That will increase the 
numbers and activities of the armed forces 
here, expanding current spending and also 
the level of government payrolls. 

As it is, higher farm prices and further 
shifts of labor into well-paying war lines 
will continue to spur income payments in 
the district. But, with manpower supply at 
a peak, limiting over-all production, the up- 
surge must soon begin to moderate. 

Right now, Idaho, Utah, and Nevada 
are showing sharp income gains over 1942, 
as a result of both wartime industrial ad- 
vances and farm-income jumps. Washing- 
ton and Oregon employment is up dra- 
matically, reflecting the shipbuilding booms 
in the Seattle and Portland areas; California 
is up less sharply, but well above average. 


@ Dallas—Recent weather has been fairly 
favorable. Truck crops in south, cast and 
north Texas are spotty, those in northern 
Louisiana have improved. The Panhandle 
wheat crop is above average, but below 
forecasts. Rains have bettered ranges and 
pastures, and though cattle are backing up 
on stockmen, allegedly because of price 
regulations, the lag in marketings and farm 
receipts will be made up later. 

Cotton plants are in good condition but 
badly need hoeing and cultivating. ““Twi- 
light brigades” of townspeople are being 
ruhed in to compensate for the growing 
drain of agricultural labor to booming new 
arms plants. 

Among these, the aviation gasoline and 
synthetic rubber works now coming into 
operation in the Houston area are out- 
standing. However, crude oil producers— 
especially independents—are still pressing 
for higher prices to encourage drilling. 
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SPEED 


YOU NEED FOR YOUR 
NEW MACHINE 


FRO. 
4 gpttD FROM Top hp 


& 


= m 
WITH THE 


} 


VARIABLE 
SPEED DRIVE 


YOU CAN “BUILD IN" EXTRA | 


PERFORMANCE WITH THE GRAHAM 
Wider speed range — every speed to zero, 


forward and reverse, in infinite steps, with- | 


out stopping the motor. 

2 Full torque guaranteed over the entire speed 

range. 

3 Close speed adjustment with accurate return 

to pre-set speeds. 

4 New compactness—all metal, self-lubricated, 
no belts. Moderate price. 

5 Plus many other features that should be in- 
vestigated by machine designers planning 

for post-war markets. 


WRITE FOR BULLETIN 506 
TRY IT AT OUR RISK—We can deliver to 


machine builders who wish to test the 
Y% HP Graham. Order it for your lab- 


oratory as a utility all-speed test unit. 


GRAHAM TRANSMISSIONS INC. 


2706 WN. Tevtonia Ave., Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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Show Goes On 


| Furniture people gather 
in Chicago as OCR disagrees 
with ODT over necessity of any 
'wartime exhibits for buyers. 


| Confusion as to whether the summer 
| furniture market would open in Chicago 
a June 21, as announced, continued 
| to within a week of the show—but buy- 
|ers apparently had no doubts. ‘They 
| began streaming into exhibitors’ spaces 
| three days ahead of schedule. 

@ Controversial Matter—The Office of 
Defense ‘Transportation had asked that 
all such shows ow canceled to save trans- 
portation, but markct officials refuted 
this with a last-minute blessing from 
| WPB’s Office of Civilian Requirements. 


OCR approved the market on the 
grounds that the industry always has 
run on its shows and that, without a 
| few, small dealers (who comprise 60% 
; Of exhibitors’ customers) might be un- 
j able to get the merchandise they need. 
(The show was opposed by some manu- 
facturers—chiefly those neck-deep in war 
work and some southern furniture 
makers whose moderate-priced lines are 
hard-hit by wartime restrictions.) 

On opening day, only 85% of the ex- 
hibitors’ spaces were lighted, and in 
half of these, there was no pretense of 
taking orders. Three manufacturers ex- 
hibited their war products (ranging 
from chaplains’ chairs to glider wings) 
to show dealers why their orders were 


late or not forthcoming at al! 
opened any new accounts; instea 
allocated their available stock 
customers according to last yea 
chases. No new models were a: 
except in novelty furniture 
@ More Cash Than Hopes—| 
pockets bulged with cash. Yet tl 
little hope of getting all their : 
ments in basic furniture. 

Novelty goods sold fast. An e 
was a wooden indoor charcoal-} 
barbecue stand, said to be equal 
ful for supplementary home h 
One mirror manufacturer said th 
Sunday before the show opened y 
biggest selling day in his history. \»: 
a few buyers came to check up on ore: 
placed at the January show, only 
half of which have been delivered: « 
livery promises now range from 60) da 
to six months. 
e@ Comparative Figures—Most maiiific. 
turers expect to supply their dealers wit! 
half to two-thirds as much goods 
they bought last year, but since | 
was a banner year, the total will bk 
about equal to 1939 sales. Dealers 10 
have only four or five months’ inyc 
tories, according to the National Rct 
Furniture Assn. Prime shortages a: 
bedding (including bedsprings); 
lery and kitchenware (of which dk 
have less than two months’ sup; 
baby carriages, cribs, and juvenik 
niture; dining room and bedroom fum 
ture (dealers’ orders for these items ar 
up 150% to 250% over a year as 
upholstered furniture; and repair part 
for home cquipment. 

Scant hope of more furniturc 
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© Business WEEK 


The furniture industry in recent 
months has managed to maintain op- 
erations above usual peacetime levels 


—but below the 1941 peak—by taking 


on an increasing volume of war ordcts. 
Output of furniture for consumers ac- 
tually has declined continuously «0 
will contract further during 1945 


= 
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—— every complex mechanism has at least one 
“serewy” part...one that requires deeper study; special 
operations for which standard equipment is not adaptable; 
unusual control of ‘precision operations or metallurgical 
processes.... Does a difficult part of that sort now stymie 
your production or purchasing schedules? Is the puzzle 
of not knowing where to buy that part preventing your 
progress on present war production or future planning? 


Contact KAYDON 


By reason of highly specialized facilities plus broad pro- 
duction and engineering experience in metallurgy, special 
hardening, precision metal working and plastics, Kaydon 
is able to get around obstaeles and roll straight to the pro- 
duction goals required by the schedules. 

In unvarying precision, uniform quality, and “on-time” de- 
liveries you can rely on Kaydon... now, for war production 
service; later for post-war ihe 


For excellence in prod 


i eats Nis the 
large bali and roller bearings. ear, ‘3 ; “it 
re 
«|? HE ENGINEERING CORP, 
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NO SABOTEURS ADMITTED 


Sabotage is malicious, criminal . . . and costly. 


But there are other and more common factors which also 
retard production and reduce earnings. 


An unfavorable cash position might be doing just that sort 
of injury to the war effort in your business, to say nothing 
of the way it can cut down your profits. 


Correcting this weakness isn’t just a matter of being able to 
borrow money. There are many sources of credit. But some- 
times the restrictions governing loans are more hampering 
than helpful. Our service imposes no such burdensome 
restrictions—no interference with management. 


If you need financing for current production, or to qualify 
for desired new contracts for either military or essential 
civilian lines, we will, without obligation to you, analyze ’ 
your situation and work out a financing plan to remedy it. 


We are confident we can show you how every dollar we 
advance can earn you not only its cost, but also a profit. On 
no other basis will we recommend a plan. 


If your cash requirements present a problem, will you give 
us the chance to solve it? That’s all we ask. Write us for 
detailed information, 


Commercial Credit Company 
Baltimore 


Subsidiaries: New York Chicago San Francisco Los Angeles Portland, Ore. 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS MORE THAN $65,000,000 
Interesting color charts of ARMY, NAVY and MARINE insignia free on request. 
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offered by manufacturers who 
market meetings. Lumber is 
No. 1 shortage. Hardwood pr 
this year is expected to be 15% 
short of ®the 1942 output, 

whopping demand for crates a 


ter 


ston 


; . aNot | 
for overseas shipments will eat Aw 
supply of some grades of lun stin 


dinarily used for furniture. 

e Enough Simplification—Limit 
der L-260 has had its effect, bu 
facturers would be happy if the 


C 
ings 


d in 


y urn! 
get enough lumber to use the Am 
hardware it allows them (BW- \) rchat 
’43,p42). Most firms find L-26 ster’s 


plification requirements no gre: 

ship, because shortages of lal 

materials had already cut their | 

low the maximum. But they opp 

| additional simplification orders, 

| ing they can do more satisfact« 

plifying in their own factorics tha 

Washington can impose by edict 
Major shortages, other than lumber 

include manpower, cover fabric 

ing, glues, and shipping cartons. 

e Some Relief in Sight?—Some <deale: 

found comfort in the predictions 

A. S. Monroney, congressman 

Oklahoma City furniture dealer, tha 

the saturation point of war purchasing 

might be reached this fall, releasing 
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Because of gasoline restrictions, mani 
Americans will hold backyard picnics 
this year. Because of metal shortage: 


and priorities, their equipment w! ic ) 
: Ri are . Bbdeme 

be different. Typical is the collapsible “ 

> Cc On 

barbecue stand, made of wood, witha p 


D which 
ude cer 
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composition glass, charcoal grill. The 
gadget was featured at Chicago's sum 


; : pa 
mer show of the American Furniture @" proc 

. lomide: 
Mart which offered no answer to the es 


question of meat to cook on the eel 
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tee 29 meet with the National Assn. 
fy:niture Manufacturers and the 
ithe n Furniture Manufacturers Assn. 
ap} il to WPB for civilian use of 
terals frozen in manufacturers’ in- 
torics—especially steel springs—that 
not be used in the war effort. 

wal 
ting 


ie 


padded furniture might not wel- 


ings, N.R.F.A. suggested they be 
d in bedding. 

yrniture or no furniture, officials of 
» American Furniture Mart and the 
rchandise Mart announced that next 
ter’s market would open on Jan, 17. 


C Sustained 


U. S. Court refuses to halt 
mplaint against ads and labels 


Miles Laboratory’s acetan- | 


d and bromide products. 


The Federal Trade Commission and 
iilar so-called fact-finding administra- 
e agencies can start any proceeding 
y wish, and the federal courts can’t 
erfere until the agency has tried the 
se and reached a decision. ‘This was 
» net effect of an opinion handed 
wn by Judge Oscar R. Luhring, of the 
strict of Columbia U. S. District 
purt, when he dismissed a petition for 
leclaratory judgment prohibiting FTC 
bm issuing a complaint against Miles 
boratory. 

e¢ New Twist—Refusal to interfere 
not new. The new twist in this case 
s that Miles had asked the court to 
ervene to determine whether law 
e FTC jurisdiction over the type of 
: it wanted to start. 

Miles claimed that the commission 
d no jurisdiction and asked the court 
block the proceeding. Lawyers for 
iles contended their client shouldn’t 
forced to go through the trouble, 
pense, and publicity of an FTC trial 
order to win the right to ask the 


ircuit Court whether the commission 
bs within its jurisdiction. 

Refused to Sign—Luhring ruled that 
¢ relatively new declaratory judgment 
t did not enlarge federai court juris- 
ction over administrative agencies. He 
dicated that FTC can start a proceed- 
g on any set of facts it deems to be 
thin its jurisdiction, and that respond- 
t can raise the question of FTC's 
isdiction before the commission itself. 
lhe Miles petition for a declaratory 
hdgment was filed when FTC offered 
he arg pal drug firm a stipulation 
b which it would have promised to in- 
ude certain warning statements in ad- 
ttisements for, or on labeling of, sev- 
fil products containing acetanilid and 
iomides. Miles refused to sign the 
ipulation and went to court. 
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that manufacturers now pro- 


temporary influx of metal | 


the 


HERE’S ONE ANSWER 
to this problem... 


| This neiv folder 
tells the whole story. 
Send for it! 


Because most plants operating today 


were designed for peacetime, daylight working sched- 


ules, their lighting equipment is inadequate for night work! 


The folder illustrated gives one answer to industry's 


problem of re-lighting. Silv-A-King’s new fluorescent 


reflectors of non-critical, metal-saving Silv-A-Tex are 


durable, efficient, inexpensive, and available for prompt 


delivery. For complete descriptions and specifications of 


Silv-A-King “Victory” units, write for a copy of “Cata- 


log 43-V” today! 


BRIGHT LIGHT REFLECTOR COMPANY, INC. 


300 Morgan Avenue, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


SILV-A-KING makes Light work FOR YOU 
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LABOR 


Antilabor Law? 


Connally-Smith Act, aimed 
at strikers, actually puts many 
restraints on management and 
minimum burdens on unions. 


An opinion survey taken among a rep- 

resentative group of industrial relations 
executives reveals a consensus that the 
Connally-Smith Act (BW—Jun.19°43, 
p110) will not have any immediately ap- 
preciable effect on labor problems. The 
general feeling is that if any change at 
all results in the near future it will 
be for the worse as the uhions seek 
to prove their argument that the new 
law will disturb labor-management rela- 
tions rather than prevent strikes. 
@ A Point to Prove—There is no doubt 
that organized labor feels it has a vital 
interest in proving that argument. If 
Strike statistics show a sharp drop now, 
advocates of making the Connally-Smith 
Act permanent legislation will be hard 
to silence. On the other hand, the meas- 
ure has become the law of the land and, 
distasteful as it is to them, labor leaders 
will have to adjust to it. 

Employers have no new responsibili- 
tics under the act. New obligations and 
duties prescribed by the law devolve 
upon employees, unions, and govern- 
ment agencies. 
© Backfires on Employers—But it does 
not follow that no new hazards face em- 
ployers. Subpoena powers granted to 
the National War Labor Board, for ex- 
ample, may be used just as readily on 
employers and their records as on union 
officials (page 96). Similarly, although 
employers are not burdened with fur- 
ther responsibilities, they are left with 
less authority over their employee rela- 
tions. The government, under the new 
law, interposes itself much further than 
before into labor-management affairs. 
e@ Common-Sense Guide—What the Jus- 
tice Dept. may say about enforcement 
of the new statute should not be taken 
too seriously by employers. Politics will 
intrude between declarations and action. 
A fair number of test cases will be re- 
quired before the practical operation of 
the law can be gaged. At this point, 
employers can only study the procedural 
provisions of the act and depend on 
common-sense interpretations. 

‘The first and most obvious conclusion 
te be drawn is that private management 
is much less secure than heretofore. Up 
to now, federal plant seizures have been 
uncémmon—emergency occurrences. 

@ Up to the President—The Connally- 
Smith Act directs the President to take 
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over a plant when he finds that opera- 
tions are interrupted. The law’s terms 
forebode the much more frequent use 
of this technique. 

Another obvious consequence of the 

law is the tieing of management’s hands 
in collective bargaining by providing, in 
effect, that labor cannot be pushed down 
from its present high ground. This is 
implicit in the provision which states 
that the government will operate any 
plant it seizes “under the terms and 
conditions of employment which were 
in effect” at the time the plant was 
taken over. Any change subsequently 
made will be at the order of NWLB. 
@ How It Will Work—Thus, for exam- 
ple, the employer who chafes under a 
membership-maintenance contract or 
an inflated wage scale and who wants to 
negotiate es is blocked by this 
no-retreat clause and by NWLB's au- 
thority which has never yet been exer- 
cised to cut down a union’s position. 

A further invasion of traditional em- 
ployer rights results from another sec- 
tion of the act which, by designating 
the government agency operating a 
seized plant as the party who applies to 
NWLB for a change in terms of em- 
ployment, eliminates management from 
control over its labor policies. 

@ What of M. of M.?—The law states 
that NWLB’s orders must not conflict 
with the Wagner Act, and this is taken 
by Congress to mean that membershi 

maintenance grants are banned. In the 
Inland Steel case, however, the company 


WORKING TWO JOBS 


In labor-stricken Southern California, 
a Junior Chamber of Commerce plan 
to employ white-collar workers on a 
part-time basis in war plants (BW— 
May8’43,p96) is operating success- 
fully. But Burkette Henney outdoes 


raised this very point—challen; 1g ay 
m. of m. order on the ground hat js 
was illegal under the Wagner A t~ap, 
NWLB got an opinion ad e Na 
tional Labor Relations Board’: chig 
counsel holding that m. of m. was legal 

It is reasonable, therefore, to oxpeet 
NWLB to go on dispensing m-imber. 
ship-maintenance contracts as before 
If, however, this should be stop ed by 
court order, it is practically cer‘ain ty 


change m. of m. awards to union sho 


grants which are specifically legalized by 
the Wagner Act. 
@ Penalties Are Minimized—Con | rary 
the widely held notion that the Cop 
nally-Smith Act provides fines and ial 


sentences for union officials who lead 
encourage, or support strikes or fail ty 
observe a 30-day waiting period, penal 
ties that are actually provided are ap 
plied much more narrowly. Fines ang 
jail sentences can be meted out onl 
to leaders of such strikes in government. 
operated plants. Those who ignore the 
waiting period may only be sued for 
damages. 

The section that bars NWLB mem 
bers from participating in decisions 
where they have a direct interest wil 
not be interpreted by the board to dis 
qualify A.F.L. representatives from si 
ting on cases where an A.F.L. union § 
involved, or C.I.O. members from act 
ing in a C.I.O. case. 

@ Basic Rules Unchanged—Perhaps the 
most important consideration an em 
ployer should bear in mind in sizing » 
the new law is that it repeals nothin: 
already on the statute books. It is sti 
an unfair labor practice to fire striker, 
discriminate against unionists, or refus 
to recognize and bargain with a union 


most of the typical recruits—he works 
part time at his regular job, full time 
on airplane production. From 9 a.0. 
to 2 p.m., he is president of Los At 
geles Standard Insurance Agency. 


You ca 
e and 
steriliz; 


Two hours later, as a metal workciRp. They 
he goes on the 84-hour second shilijjrms are 
at Vega Aircraft. wer, sh 

siness 
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e Liberty Control Laboratory has a number of rigid 
is for milk bottle quality. This “built-in” quality, in- 
ed by vigilant laboratory procedure results in a longer 
figue life for the bottle, thus minimizing the “bottle 
of milk. 


ny of our tests have technical names — “Polaroid 
iscope,” for example — which make them sound 
interesting. However, they are interesting, and impor- 
ht, too, when you understand that these tests help us 
¢ a stronger bottle. Today, milk is war-busy America’s 
t important food item. When a bottle is broken, the 
od it contains is lost. The tests, then, prevent waste... 
atime when waste must be prevented. 


With specially designed scientific instruments, our 
boratory checks Liberty Quality Milk Bottles for 
tacy of height, diameter and capacity; for proper 
tribution and uniform thickness of glass; for resistance 
severe shocks of heat and cold. Your milkman sums 
these and other Liberty tests in two words — 
peated use. 


yorks 
time 
| am. 


ve You can be sure that your milk in Liberty bottles is 


e and safe. Liberty bottles withstand the terrific heat 
CnC sterilization, yet also protect your milk on an icy door- 
orkewiep. They are made for perfect capping, so that dirt and 
shiftf#tms are sealed out. They last longer .-. . save man- 
wer, shipping space and machinery for an America at 
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means a better life for you... 


war. They mean convenience, safety, good health for you 
today .. . and tomorrow. 


This year we are thanking the dairy industry for 
our 25 years of progress as an American organi- 
zation. Our thanks come in the form of a bottle 
conservation campaign which we are sponsoring 
from coast to coast. Our progress is highlighted 
by our Economi Quart bottle, the “streamlined” 
favorite of dairymen, housewives, store and res- 
taurant owners 


Manufacturers of 


LIBERTY QUALITY BOTTLES FOR 
MILK AND CARBONATED BEVERAGES 
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Short Cut to 


EXACT, FAST 


COPYING 


merriciENCY... 


HUNTER 
Electro- 
COPYIST 


COPIES ANYTHING 

© Printed 
© Ifall your work’s marked ¢ prawn 
‘Rush’ and your drafting tT 
room, planning department yped 
or office has bogged down ° Photographed 
in a mass of paper-work —here’s the way 
to get rid of bottlenecks! Hunter Electro- 
Copyist makes photo-exact, error-proof 
copies of anything ... | mee drawings, new 
or worn out tracings, bl i 


or large dimensions and solve your repro- 
duction problems cheaply and efficiently! 


@® SEND FOR OUR NEW FOLDER describ- 
ing applications of this remarkable machine to 
industry’s needs. There's a place in your office 
for Electro-Copyist. 


Inc 


HUNTER ELECTRO-COPYIST 


N.Y 


107 E. Fayette St., Syracuse 


WoORK-BENCHES 


Fig. 1117 
Drawer is extra 
Pat'd and Pat's 


1 You get what you want! Over 1367 

“Hallowell” ready-made bench com- 
binations to fit practically any need. 

2 You know the cost! Unlike when 
building your own benches, there’s 
not hit or miss estimating of cost. 

3 You can get them quickly! Because 
deliveries of “Hallowell” Equipment 
are better than average. 

4 They are a good investment! Well 
built for long usage. Constructed for 
easy movability. 


Get “Hallowell” Shop Equipment 
Catalog. 


STANDARD PRESSED STEEL CO. 


BOX 598 JENKINTOWN, PENNA. 
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Jurisdictional 


Term that’s very familiar 
to unions takes on new meaning 
as California judge holds that 
union must answer libel suit. 


Late in 1941, the International La- 

dies Garment Workers Union and its 
international officers, including David 
Dubinsky, were sued for $1,750,000 in a 
libel action brought by Gantner & Mat- 
tern Co., San Francisco knit goods man- 
ufacturers (BW —Nov.15’41,p74). The 
company claimed its reputation had 
been damaged by a series of circulars, 
distributed throughout the country by 
I.L.G.W.U. and attacking the firm and 
its products. 
@ Union Overruled—The union coun- 
tered with a claim that it couldn’t be 
sued in the California courts because its 
general offices are in New York. Last 
week, in the first court ruling of its kind 
in California, Superior Judge Elmer E. 
Robinson decided that the union’s claim 
is not valid and that the I1.L.G.W.U. 
and its international officers must stand 
trial. 

Judge Robinson also rejected the 
union’s plea that it be viewed as a mere 
nonprofit, benevolent association with- 
out commercial attributes. The deci- 
sion held that the I.L.G.W.U. had “a 
membership of over 235,000 with assets 
of several millions of dollars in cash, 
bonds, mortgages, and real estate and 
with an annual income of $6,000,000, 
and that it carried on such multifarious 
operations as sponsoring of political ac- 
tion, radio programs, lectures, pageants, 
operas, and theatrical productions.” So 


SUBTLE REMINDER 

With a world map and flag pins, 
Pitney-Bowes Postage Meter keeps 
employees abreast of day-to-day war 


great has the enterprise beco 
judge stated, that it exemplifi 
“labor had achieved something 
lateral economic power and ra 


— , 

e Deserting the Local?—The c 
sharply critical of what it des« 
the international union’s atte 
shunt onto its San Francisco |: 
burden of defending the Gar 
Mattern libel suit. 


Attomeys for the union have 
© Rob 


inson’s decision to the Califory 


cated that they will appeal Jud; 


preme Court. 


On NWLB Order 


Gypsum case finds board 
empowered to call in employe 
whom it links with Lewis a 


defier of its rulings. 


Under the Connally-Smith Act, th 
National War Labor Board now has th 
power to hale witnesses into its hearin 
by subpoena. Congress planned it this 
way to assure the presence on the wit 
ness stand under oath of such recale. 


trant labor leaders as John L. 


However, the board will use its su} 
poena power to force not only unionist, 


but also employers, to answer 


questions about policies which, in it 
judgment, are inimical to industri 


peace. 


Combining those two jobs is 


rearranges the flags accordingly 
wall map in the plant cafet 
Stamford, Conn. 
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e@ Wanted for Questioning—A high of 
cial of NWLB has already said tha 
board members are anxious to confront 
the president of Montgomery Ward ani 


the board chairman of U.S. Gypsun 


trends. Each morning a worker's com 


mittee studies the communiqu: 
on the 
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What’s UP...NOW? 


P is 50,000 feet . . . 10 miles! 


It’s 67 degrees below zero up there. 
9men and machines must be accli- 
hated .. . in advance. 


Otherwise, oil could freeze .. . 
asoline “boil”... rivets pop. For 
range things so often happen in the 
tratosphere. 


This is why our Government is 
@king extraordinary measures to 
uplicate .. . on the ground . . . the 
xact conditions an airplane will en- 
unter when it’s really up. 


This is why enormous wind and 
ice test-tunnels are being built. And 
in one of these CARRIER is installing 
the largest low-temperature refrig- 
eratior, system in the world. 


How large is “largest’’? It would 
take a cake of ice weighing 42,000,000 
pounds . . . melting every single day 
. . . to match the cold produced by 
those 14 huge CARRIER machines. 


In this vast, new test-tunnel the 
extremes of temperature at every 


flight-level, up to 50,000 feet, will 
he reproduced ... to help American 
pilots conquer the stratosphere and 
so command the land beneath. 


Whether its job is to protect the 
precision parts of a bomber in pro- 
duction ... or to bring to earth the 
rigors of 10 miles up . . . equipment 
manufactured by CARRIER is con- 
tributing to take-off... to flight 
. . . to happy landings... to 
mission accomplished! 


CARRIER CORPORATION, Syracuse, New York 


AIR CONDITIONING 
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GIVEA MEDAL... 


to overworked medical directors, industrial 
nurses, and safety engineers for the vital 
job they are doing in keeping limited man- 
power productive, but they can and must 
have the cooperation and tools they need 
to speed the work so well begun. 


One such tool is a new product based on 
solid scientific research and expressly de- 
signed to combat occupational dermatitis in 
industry. Its name is Tarbonis Cream. 


A “Planned Procedure” featuring this prod- 
uct was developed by the medical director 
of a prominent corporation.* Put into 
effect by a cooperative safety engineer, it 
proved speedily effective in curbing 
dermatitis due to cutting oils and chemical 
irritants, that was resulting in a real 
absenteeism problem. For six months this 
procedure has been in use and not a single 
case of dermatitis has occurred. 


This “Planned Procedure” is now avail. 
able. If your plant has a problem of lost 
time and efficiency due to occupational 
dermatitis, write for information. 

@ Name oo request 


Tarbonis 


Avery, and NWLB wants to probe his 
reasons for carrying defiance of its or- 
ders fusther than any other employer 
with whom it has dealt. 

Late last year, in a dispute with 
NWLB over a maintenance of member- 
ship award to a C.1.O. union in its Chi- 
cago mail order plant, Ward’s refused 
to acknowledge the legality of the 
board’s ruling. Twice the company’s de- 
fiance of the board was referred to the 
White House, and twice the President 


directed Sewell Avery to comply Ip 4, 
end, and under protest, he did: y+ 4, 
controversy was enlivened by a ric , 
newspaper advertisements in | 

Avery attacked NWLB and, in ¢ = mix 
of several of the public membe: of 4, 
board, became the then-out angi, 
symbol of opposition to NWL! . Fy 
industry representatives on th bog, 
such as Harry Derby, president «Ame, 
ican Cyanimid, and Roger | phay 
chairman of American-Hawaiiai 5teay, 


| 


a 
PS 
fete 


eas 
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HARVESTER’S ARMY MEN 


Nearing the first anniversary of mass 
induction of 859 International Har- 
vester employees as an Army mainte- 
nance battalion (BW —Jul.25’42,p90), 
the 12th Armored Division last week 
released pictures of them in action. 


From skilled civilian mechanics, tha 
have changed into units of crack Amy 
technicians which recently kept every 
thing from tanks (above) to 57-mm 
antitank guns (below) working m 
southern maneuvers, This group wa 
among the first and largest taken into 
the Army from one company. 
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Sewing ond Conserving, — 


DOING TWO VITAL WAR JOBS. . . RUSTLESS is proud that it 
has the facilities and the “‘know-how”’ to do two war jobs of singular importance. 


First, we are producing more Stainless Steels than any other plant in the nation. 

That is because we are the only plant whose entire resources are devoted to 
“y making this one, vital, strategic material and nothing else. Already Stainless 
Steel’s exceptional properties of high tensile strength and remarkable resistance 
to corrosion by heat, acid and rust have made it a must in the production of the 
most vital war equipment. 
Second, the unique RUSTLESS processes are conserving two metals that are 
critically scarce. These metals . . . Chromium and electrolytic Nickel . . . are 
essential, not only for the manufacture of Stainless Steel but for many other 
war requirements as well. RUSTLESS has largely “by-passed” their use by the 
discovery of ways to achieve equal results through the use direct in the furnace 
of ores and through the recovery of stainless steel scrap, both of which are in 
ample supply. 
Thus, RUSTLESS is both Serving and Conserving; two jobs that we will con- 
tinue to do with all our might and with all our resources throughout the war 


and in preparation for the peace to come. 
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BUY U.S. 
WAR BONDS } . 
AND STAMPS} ss 


CORROSIO RESISTING 
STAIN TEELS 


WOSTLESS IRON AND STEEL CORPORATION - e BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
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| ship, charged Avery with doing , sc, iimpera' 
disservice to business. , Te 
‘“ ° 99 @ Looked Familiar—Last moi | ; Ng 

How many “mental sit-dowmners” | 5.2 sivertisements canying ip So" 
° . . similar copy to those placed | Mon reas: 
have you in your organization ? | gomery Ward appeared over | «sme 
ture of the president of U. S. -ypstn pisec 

NWLB ofkcials were not  irprydmmoatd 
when, in looking up the nam: of th aul 
company’s officers, they foud ¢),ggggecol™ 
Sewell Avery is chairman of the boy Jerks 
of directors. ‘Be Oth 
Last week, in a public hearin bef,mmeco™ 
NWLB at which U. S. Gypsum yy rank 
represented only by two attorneys, eckly 


“In every factory and store, among office 
workers and salesmen, costly “‘sit-downs’ have 
been going on~for a hundred years—mental 
sitdowns”, says Craig Davidson. “Commands 
to do thus and so have met with mental sit- 

downs which have been just as effective in 
blocking production and sales as any physical 
sit-down that ever stopped an assembly line.” 


“That is one reason why this book,” he goes 


on, “should be useful ‘to any man whose job is to company was asked to “follow the ong 1.25, 
get — ry do roy work a It o—_ old American custom and accept the de LO. 
visualize for him what causes mental sit-downs eae pee . nd C 
qual uals ta he aoa” cision of the umpire” which was in fam” * 

of a membership maintenance contnefmtOl>- 


for C.1.0.’s steelworkers union at tmmpuse 
small Gypsum plant in Warren, Ohi loyee 
The company refused, and, along wife? ' 


Getting Thing 
. John L. Lewis, Sewell Avery aga n stooeammmeote 
Done in defiance of a board order. ‘They cx Bot 
now be put on the same grill. Refere 
os ae posed 
| in Business Stores Must Pay fee 
: ores Must Pay fe: 
By EVERETT B. WILSON A. practical set of sugges- ' , oe 
Director of Porto Rican Trade Council, tions to executives giving NWLB applies the Little - y 
Formerly Assistant Director of bescunedl, detailed directions for get- ittle ; 
Kroger Grocery and Baking Company = employees to o Steel formula to employees of ¢, ho 

o ment thinks . " r 
Second Edition, $2.50 hoy death te denn. five Pittsburgh stores, awarkjam! © 


“An executive's success depends squarely on two points: whether he has good ideas and retroactive increases. 
whether he can get his ideas actually and properly used.” This book deals with methods 
of getting your ideas used efficiently. It tells how to get policies, plans and instruc- 
tions carried out as they were designed to be 
carried out. It is in effect a working manual 


After waiting cight months, 4,)0i 
employees of five Pittsburgh depuat. 


Have you seen the on leadership. It tells how to secure effec- | ment stores will receive pay increas 
Revised, Third Edition tive and intelligent cooperation. ranging from 45¢ to $2.05 week 
through application by the Nation 
‘ PI 7 ee 
Hutchinson's Gives you many War ‘Labor Board of its Little Stee 
# P wage formula. 
STANDARD HANDBOOK practical ideas on: NWLB’s approval of the wage boost : 
FOR SECRETARIES —What ere the real reasons why subordi- as well as other concessions, including : 
nates disregard instructions? union security clauses, affect member 
616 pages, 6 x 9 “ae —y + Pane get instructions car- of three A.F.L. and three C.I.O. union 
ried out efficiently i i scastelal 
$2.95 hah dee the Gisadvanteges of Gsiviea? which ~~ formed a one —— 
AN you depend on your eecre- —How ean you improve subordinates’ at- unit to obtain a contract for 4,00 ot 
C: tary to bendie any ass nent Sane the stores’ 9,000 employees (BW —Dex. 
wdiciously, | qui cogrectiy!,_Can —How can you really check performance? 19’42,p96). Reluctantly accepting jur 
d he lish ?—b ros : »P y P } 
enoath apd “ficient thandlog ‘ set wo © a you criticize subordinates effec- isdiction in a dispute involving an it 
tpela better results in all work of Hew ean you develop responsible sub- dustry not engaged in military produc 
fomv'e kent. oe wat = Jour secre. ordinates? ’ tion, the NWLB stepped into the con 
in assuring the correctness of corre- —How can you dispose of alibis? tract negotiations to end a_ three-day 
— ond alae Ry * —What is ~ technique of developing en- strike at three stores (BW—Nov. 14°42, OR 
ing @ wealth and-variety of infor- thusiaem . 98) so that necessary services would 
mation that will enable her to handle —How can you guard against troubles of P : ry ; 
many details of work with more jealousy? not be hampered. corgi 
satisfaction to you. Examine this book for 10 days @ Increases Retroactive—Except for lib de 
eralizing a few — the NWLB de- y | 
SEND THIS MeGRAW-HILL ON-APPROVAL COUPON cision generally followed the recommes If 


dations of Referee Charles Moos forfs sche 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO.. Inc.. 330 W. 48nd St.. N. ¥. C. 
Send me the books checked below. for 10 a examination on approval. In 10 days I will pay for the employ _ of the five stores— Roser aim 
books. plus few cents postage, or return them postpaid. (We pay postage on orders accompanied by baum’ Ss, Joseph Horne’s, Gimbel’s, Kau Monta¢; 
remittance. ) ntati 
mann’s, and Frank & Seder’s (BW- ors 
C] Wilson—Getting Things Done in Business, $2.50 Mar.20’43,p110). The pay boosts acy: 
(J Hutchinson—Standard Handbook for Secretaries, $2.95 retroactive to expiration of the old com ISCO 
tracts last fall. hemic 
ilar oh ielecsanaahcaexceueee Sed nnabed a sid asain cee ee aaa baba setenaien Greatest beneficiaries of the NWLB Mer co: 


decision are the building service and 
maintenance employees who get $2 2.05 
i II oon Sisk: dasedccaneeadeeeenst « MII a Sten dandeesaveeadecstl BW-7-3-43 more weekly and have their work week 
reduced to 44 hours. Women elevator 


ear al 
partici 
ases ti 


sines 
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ators, Starters, and assistant starters 
ceive hourly rates equal to men 
jing equivalent work. 
Some Exceptions—A warded weekly in- 
reascs of 20¢ to 60¢ by Referee Moos, 
e AFL. restaurant workers were 
pised $1 weekly by the NWLB; The 


yard also granted A.F.L. clerks at 
aufmann’s $1.10 a week, as Moos had 
commended for Kaufmann’s C.1.O. 
Herks 

‘Otherwise the board followed Moos’ 
commendations. A.F.L. clerks at 
rank & Seder’s were increased 95¢ 
eekly; C.1.O. clerks at Rosenbaum’s, 
1.25, and Frank & Seder’s, $1.40. 
LO. furriers won 45¢ at all stores, 
nd C.1.O. clothiers $1.45 at the five 
ores. A maintenance-of-membership 
Jause was granted A.F.L. service em- 
lovees, clerks, and restaurant workers, 
nd the C.1.O. United Department 
tore Employees. 

Both Sides Objected—In objecting to 
Referee Moos’ report, the stores op- 
bosed the writing of union security 
provisions in the contracts, while the 
mnions insisted on their original de- 
mands for a 20% increase over wages 
xisting on Jan. 1, 1941, instead of the 
ittle Steel formula’s 15%. Indications 
e, however, that the NWLB decision 
‘ill be accepted. 


OR EMPLOYERS 


beorge H. Mead, who has served as 
n employer member of the National 
Var Labor Board since January, 1942, 

scheduled to succeed Roger Lap- 
sam as head of the industry repre- 
entatives on the board when Lapham 
caves Shortly to return to San Fran- 
isco and run for mayor. Mead, a 
hemical engineer, is head of the pa- 
tT concerns bearing his name. In his 
car and a half with NWLB, he has 
participated in most of the major 
‘ses to come before the board. 
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DOWN TO THE SEA 


MARINE FASTENERS 


just one branch of 


OLIVER SPECIALIZATION 


a Manufacturers of machinery and auto- 
motive equipment, railroads, construc- 
tion companies, shipbuilders and other 
users of fastening devices find the 
accuracy and uniformity of Oliver 
bolts, nuts and rivets a practical help 
in speeding production, conserving 
labor, reducing costs. 

Made by a company that specializes 
in this field, Oliver products are a good 
choice always. 


TUTTE 
ALLOY STUD 
DECK BOLT : 
ell AY Al ~~, BD 
Cae V AI 
\s Oe ed a ep es a 
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IRON AND STEEL 
@ 


FUISO LOA 6 
PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


SOUTH TENTH AND MURIEL STREETS 


Labor « |0! 


FINANCE 


Vie for Rail Bonds 


Western bankers resume 
fight for competitive bidding as 
Pennsy subsidiary sells issue to 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co. group. 


Another fight over railroad financing 

wound up on the doorstep of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission this week, 
much to the disgust of investment bank- 
ers who believe in letting well enough 
alone. As in the case of the Erie Rail- 
road bond issue only a few months ago 
(BW—Mar.27'43,p102), the issue is 
competitive bidding. 
@ Sale to Kuhn, Loeb—This time, the 
railroad is the Pennsylvania, Ohio & De- 
troit, a section of the huge Pennsylvania 
system. The road wants to call $28,- 
483,000 worth of its 44% bonds, replac- 
ing them with a new issue carrying a 
33% coupon. To swing the deal, it ar- 
ranged to sell the new 33’s to Kuhn, 
Loeb & Co., one of the two traditional 
underwriters of rail securities. 

News of the sale brought an immedi- 

ate howl of protest from Halsey, Stuart 
& Co. of Chicago and Otis & Co. of 
Cleveland, the two midwestern invest- 
ment houses that have been trying to 
cut themselves a slice of the railroad 
business. Cyrus Eaton of Otis & Co. 
wired the ICC, demanding a chance to 
bid on the issue. Shortly afterward, the 
Pennsylvania, Ohio & Detroit asked ap- 
proval of the deal, throwing in a com- 
ment about “purely private interests 
without responsibility in this matter and 
concerned only with prospective bank- 
ers’ profits.” 
e@ Young’s Part—In many respects this 
new fight parallels the Ene case last win- 
ter. ‘That row started when the Erie de- 
cided to refinance $14,000,000 worth of 
collateral trust notes and arranged with 
Morgan Stanley & Co. to underwrite 
the new issue. Halsey, Stuart and Otis 
raised a rumpus, but the man who threw 
the wrench was their old ally, Robert R. 
Young, scrappy chairman of Alleghany 
Corp. who has long been at odds with 
the Morgan interests. 

Through Alleghany, Young got the 
Chesapeake & Ohio to file a protest 
with the ICC. C.&O. is still an Erie 
stockholder, although its holdings were 
washed down to less than 2% in reor- 
ganization. The ICC held hearings oa 
its protest, and the advocates of com- 
petitive bidding made the most of their 
turn at bat. In the end, the commission 
threw out the deal, partly on the 
grounds that the Erie should have tried 
to get a better price, partly because the 
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refunding involved no reduction of the 
road’s total debt. 

@ Westerners Win on Bids—Taking the 
hint, the Erie returned to the market, 
offering $10,000,000 in serial notes to 
the highest bidder. Halsey, Stuart and 
Otis carried off the issue triumphantly, 
although at a stiff price. 

Fighting for competitive bidding is an 
old story to Halsey, Stuart, Otis, and 
Robert R. Young. They have been at it 
ever since 1938, when Young placed a 
$30,000,000 C.&O. bond issue with the 
two investment houses instead of work- 
ing through Wall Street. In one way 
and another, they’ve stepped on a good 
many toes, particularly those of Kuhn, 
Loeb and Morgan Stanley. 

e Attack on Tradition—For nearly three 
generations, the house of Morgan and 


SWEAT SHOP 


Visitors to the Treasury think there’s 
something symbolic about the coat- 
less, tieless, summer costume of Sec- 
retary Henry Morgenthau, Jr. Now 
more than ever, the heat is on the 
Treasury. With price controls wob- 
bling and with government spending 
rising to a peak, harrassed officials are 


its ancient ally, Kuhn, Loeb, } h 
first call on most rail financing lous 
the campaign for competitive bi. ding 
both an attack on them and an ttemy 
to snare some of the business th + trad 
tionally goes their way. 
In -the Erie case, Halsey, Sturt anj 
Otis came out on top. This tire the 
hope to go even further and force th 
ICC to make competitive bidding a ry, 
for rail financing. It’s already : quire; 
for equipment trusts. and the Sccuritig 
& Exchange Commission has ad: pted 
for utility flotations. Recently, the IC¢ 
has seemed sympathetic to the idea, by 
it hasn’t committed itself. 
© Young Isn’t in This One—W4a!! Stree 
doesn’t underrate the talent of ihe ty 
midwestern houses when it comes 
kicking over applecarts, but it think 
they are up against a tough proposition 
this time. For one thing, they will hay 
to go it alone. Young has no connection 
with the Pennsylvania, and so the 
won’t have the inside track they had i 


er > k_ 


BSB7TF2a4 


yelling for a fiscal program that wil 
head off inflation. As the main opp 


nent of compulsory savings, Morge: use 
thau has to prove that his program ¢ -— 
voluntary bond sales will work. 4 
the same time, he has to figure out 4 Of 
deflationary tax program and coax! 
through a rebellious Congress. Tha 
leaves the Treasury in a hot spot, * 
gardless of the weather. 

sinass 
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MORE POWER FOR TANKS TODAY— 
CHEAPER POWER FOR AMERICA TOMORROW! 


MERICA’S tanks pack a powerful 
push as well as a powerful punch. 


And more times than most people 


know, this push comes from a General 
Motors Diesel engine. 


What’s more, you'll also find these 
rugged, hard-working power plants in 
landing barges, patrol vessels, military 
trucks, construction tractors and many 
other wartime jobs where sturdy de- 
pendability is required. 


are taking every engine that even our 
expanded production can make, but 
when peace comes America will profit 
—through low-cost power for many 
new applications. 


So while now GM Diesels are adding 
strength to America’s fighting arm; 
they will be one of the important 
contributions to better days after vic- 
tory is ours. 


They burn cheaper fuel and x 


II 


GENERAL MOTORS 


use less of it—operate with 
@ minimum of attention. 


Of course the needs of war 


py 


New eras of railroading follow 
in the footsteps of war. An- 
other new era of railroading 


is assured in the wake of: 


this war. General Motors 
Diesel locomotives already are 
establishing new standards of 
transportation. 


amen . 


Lg c, F ee : 
250 H.P..... DETROIT DIESEL ENGINE DIVISION, Detroit, Mich, | 


ENGINES. .150 #2000 HP... CLEVELAND DIESEL ENGINE DIVISION,Clevelond, Ohio!” 


gS LEN ee oe 
POWER |pAOCOmOnIVES iiickablin. a #8 ecreo.monve DnSON, to Crone, | 
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ALL FIBRE 
No Priority 


OBTAIN USED 
ELLIOTT MACHINE 
WITHOUT 
PRIORITY 


Elliott Address Cards 
Use No Metal 


You can obtain all the Elliott | 
Typewriteable Address Cards that you 
need without priority—because 
they're all fibre. New Elliott Address- 
ing Machines are limited to Govern- | 
ment priority, but you can obtain a 
good used Elliott without restriction. 


Write today on your business 
letterhead for your copy of “Story of a 
Father and Son,” a remarkable study 
of inventive genius at work. 


THE ELLIOTT ADDRESSING MACHINE CO. 
151 Albany Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


ADDRESSING MACHINES 


.. . for Social Security ... Taxes... Bill- 
ing . . . Disbursements . . . Collections . . . 
Advertising . . . Record Control . . . Pay- 
rolls . . . Public Utilities . . . Insurance 
Companies . . . Issuing War Bonds. 
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THE MARKETS 


The price averages of industrial shares 
edged forward, hitting the best level of 
the 14-month-old bull market at mid- 
week, but the achievement wasn’t all it 
sounds like. They had been churning 
about just under the top for days, and 
the actual break-through represented so 
slight a gain over the last previous high- 
water mark that nobody was too im- 

ressed. It did, of course, serve to 
teshen hopes of the longs, but trading 
interest was not measured by any sub- 
stantial increase in volume of turnover. 
@ Issue Made to Order—The government 
bond market had a busy couple of days 
handling the Treasury’s offering of $2,- 
500,000,000 in 14% notes, maturing in 
September, 1947. Although Secretary 
Henry Morgenthau put no restrictions on 
buyers, the operation was strictly a 
bankers’ show, and the market took it 
without a flicker. The 14’s were neatly 
tailored to bank portfolio requirements, 
and the September, 1947, redemption 
date fills a blank spot on the govern- 
ment’s calendar of maturities. 

Two or three years ago, a $2,500,000,- 
000 financing would have made the mar- 
ket’s eyes bug out, but by now, dealers 
think of it as a routine operation. Com- 
mercial banks know what the Treasury 
expects them to do, and there’s no need 
for the fanfare that goes with a drive 
aimed at selling bonds to the general 
public. 

@ Market to Get a Rest—This week's 
financing is the Treasury’s last big oper- 
ation until the huge loan drive that is 
scheduled to start Sept. 9. However, 
Secretary Morgenthau will be in the 
market twice before then to handle 
maturing issues. On July 15, $324,000, 
000 in Reconstruction Finance Corp. 
notes will fall due. The Treasury expects 


to pay these off in casn, follov 1g it, 
policy of climinating the gua’ nteeg 
debt of subsidiary corporation (p, 
Aug. 1, it will refund a maturi: + c¢. 


tificate issue of $1,609,000,000, p:. babj, 
picking up some new money ¢. th 
new deal. 

Within the next few weeks, the reqs. 
ury will have to make its mind about 
increasing its weekly “Bales of “l-dy 


bills At present, it ‘is getting «bout 
$200,000,000 a week in new mony oy 
of bill offerings. Starting shortly afte 
the war finance program got undc> way, 
it has stepped up sales every tine the 
maturity increased, keeping them 5200. 
000,000 ahead of redemptions. 

© How It Has Grown—By now. the 
weekly offering is up to an even $' ,000. 
000,000, and the total outstanding js 
close to $12,000,000,000. Redemptions 
run $800,000,000 a week, but on Jul 
21 they jump to $900,000,000. and 
on Sept. 16 they go up to $1,000,000, 
000. A good many bankers think the 
$1,000,000,000 mark is the place to stop, 
particulary since country banks have been 
slow about getting into the bill market 


Security Price Averages 


This Week Month Yea 
Week Ago Ago Ago 
Stocks 
Industrial ...122.5 119.1 121.6 842 
Railroad .... 38.7 37.2 39.9 244 
Utility . 49.1 474 476 3 
Bonds 
Industrial ...117.1 116.6 116.7 1072 
Railroad .... 99.6 98.1 100.2 834 
Utility ..114.7) 114.5) 114.2 104¢ 
U. S. Govt...113.2 112.8 112.4 1105 


Datae Standard & Poor's Corp. except 
for government bonds which are from the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York. 


COMMON STOCKS—A WEEKLY RECORD 
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the Erie case. Moreover, the Pennsy is | 


g prosperous, conservatively capitalized 
woo’, 
wil 


not it uses competitive bidding. 


toward arm-length dealings, it doesn’t 
intend to lay down any flat rules. Just 
a few weeks ago, it came out strongly 
against legislation to make competitive 
bidding compulsory. It would rather 


review each case separately and prescribe | 


the method it likes. 


e Spoiling a Good Thing?—Wall Street | 


takes a good deal of comfort from this, 


but cautious investment bankers wish | 
the subject had never come up. They | 


are afraid that the fight over competitive 
bidding will end by spoiling the railroad 
financing business for everyone. 

Most underwriters say they would 
rather get out of the field than handle 
it on an auction basis. Rail securities 
are tricky things to peddle, even when 
the market is comparatively strong, as it 
isnow. They take lots of salesmanship, 
and they always involve a certain amount 


of risk. It’s easy for an underwriter to | 
get stuck with them if he doesn’t have | 


a completely free hand in the selling 
of them. 


@ Not Much Incentive—As far as most | 
investment houses are concerned, the | 


margin on rail securities is narrow 
enough already. If future deals have to 
be handled by competitive bidding, the 
underwriter’s slice won't be big enough 
to allow for all the costs and risks that 
the job entails. 

Another thing that worries Wall 
Street is the fear that this squabble will 
put notions in SEC’s head. The com- 
mission has toyed with the idea of re- 
quiring competitive bidding on indus- 
trial issues, but so far it hasn’t done any- 
thing about it. If it ever does, the in- 
vestment houses want to present a 
united front instead of choosing up sides 
on the question. 


NIAGARA HUDSON’S PLAN 


Following up the suicide plan it dis- 
closed last winter (BW —Jan.9’43,p85), 
the great Niagara Hudson Power Corp. 
has just announced details of a four- 
step program of simplification and dis- 
solution.” If stockholders and the Se- 
curities & Exchange Commission ap- 
prove, the utility giant will combine its 
holdings into two new companies, dis- 
tribute the stock to its security holders, 
and then go out of existence. 

Consolidation will leave the system 
with three kinds of stock instead of 
nine, and with one callable bond issue 
instead of the eleven now outstanding. 
Recapitalization will wash out most 
of the 23.2% voting control now held 
y United Corp. This will make Niagara 
Hudson entirely an intrastate company, 
thus removing it from SEC’s juris- 
diction. 
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capable of driving hard bargains | 
bankers regardless of whether or | 


\Ithough the ICC may be swinging | 


Buy War Bonds 
BANK of the MANHATTAN COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


Chartered 1799 


in a Douglas Fir Plywood ¢ 


HIS HOME IN THE ARMY 


the chances are it’s built of Douglas Fir Plywood! 
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in your post-war home and get far more 
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‘Metal Mixup 


Reduced price for virgin 
| aluminum in pig form paralyzes 


secondary market, and new set 
| of ceilings hasn’t ended fears. 


Whenever the supply of a primary 
metal gets tight, secondary forms b« gi 
to play a more important part in kc: p- 
ing the wheels of industry turning. Re. 
sult is that the price of the secondary 
metal becomes an increasingly impor- 
tant factor in maintaining the stability 
of the market. And things recently got 
out of kilter in pricing of aluminum 
e Ceiling Necessary—Production of vir- 
gin aluminum has been stimulated to 
the point where a series of cuts were 
made possible, bringing the price down 
to 15¢, a level that has been maintained 
ever since Oct. 1, 1941. Yet demand for 
aluminum has been so great that buyers 
would be perfectly willing to pay as 
much for secondary ingot as for the 
virgin metal. To keeps things orderly, 
OPA established ceiling prices for all 
kinds of secondary aluminum. 

All went well until late in 1942 when 
the Aluminum Co. of America an- 
nounced a price of 14¢ a pound for vir- 
gin aluminum in pig form. So far as 
the secondary end of the market is con- 
cerned, the only difference between in- 
got aluminum and pig aluminum is this 
1¢ a pound. The differential upset the 
secondary market, and it turned dull in 
spite of still heavy demands for the 
metal. 

@ Stagnation of a Market—It is unnat- 
ural to bid for a product at a fixed price 
in the face of increasing production, par- 


| ticularly when it is known that the prod- 


uct is available in a new shape or form 
for less money. Dealers in scrap and sec- 
ondary metal and ingot without a well- 
established war outlet hesitated to buy, 
_ ding clarification of the price issue. 

e situation got even worse when it 
became known, some weeks back, that 
OPA intended to revise wholly the ccil- 
ing price schedule for secondary metal 
and ingot. 

Now the secondary aluminum sched- 
ule finally has been lowered by l¢ 4 
pound, bringing the general level of 
prices into line with the 14¢ market for 
virgin pig aluminum. Yet the confidence 
among dealers in secondary metal has 
been so badly shaken that, in some 
kinds of aluminum scrap, buyers remain 
extremely shy. 

e Metal From the Front—Meanwhile, 
scrap resulting from battle is taking on 
larger proportions, adding to complica- 


tions in the marketplace. 
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THE TRADING POST 


Postwar Training 


“| know one thing,” declared the 
manufacturer with whom I had been 
talking about postwar problems, “and 
that is a Jot of us are going to find our- 
glves on a spot when these boys get 
out of the Army and Navy and come 
back to work.” 

“You mean to find jobs for them?” 
] ventured. 

“That, of course,” he replied, “but 
that’s not what I’m thinking about right 
now. If we’re half as smart as we think 
we are we ought to find jobs for most 
of ’em—that is, of course, if things don’t 
go all to pot before we can get around 
to turning out the goods the people will 
be wanting after the war. But what 
are we going to do with ’em when we 
vet “em?” 

He cocked his head to one side and 
looked at me quizzically. 

“All right Mr. Bones, ‘what are we 
going to do with ’em when we get ’em?’ 
Put em to work, I suppose.” 

“Not so fast,” he laughed. “It won’t 
be so easy as that. You talk like a pro- 
fessor—or an editor!” 

“Listen,” he went on, “what do you 
hear about the training these boys are 
getting in the Army and Navy? Pretty 
hot stuff, eh?” 

“Well, but you won’t have much 
need for that training. I don’t see...” 

“I knew you dont,” he interrupted. 
“Neither do a lot of other fellows. But 
let me show you. I’m not thinking 
about the kind of training they’re get- 
ting—that is, not the specific jobs they’re 
being trained to do. I’m talking about 
the fact that a lot of these boys are get- 
ting some real, honest-to-God training 
for the first time in their lives. From 
all I hear, these service schools are doing 
a swell job. They pick their men and 
put them ion: | a course of sprouts 
from the grass-roots to the tree-tops. 
They do it well and they do it fast. 
They've got to. Am I right?” 

I allowed that I had heard good 
things about the service schools. 

“Now I figure that when these boys 
come out of the Army and Navy they're 
yoing to be highly trained men. Some 
of them may ad had training before, 
but a Jot of them didn’t. Now they're 
ill getting trained to do some job 
damned well. And they’re being taught 
how much depends on that training— 
promotion, winning the war, even their 
lives~all that sort of thing, see? Now 
take a bomber crew, for instance, or a 
tank crew—see what I mean?” 

“You mean they’re getting a new idea 
of the importance of training.” 

“Sure! And they’re learning at first- 
hand what it means to be well-trained 
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and competent. They’re getting a pride 
in doing their jobs well. And they’re 
getting something else, too, that’s going 
to put a lot of us on the spot.” 

“And that is .. 2?” 

“That is a belief that the boss owes 


it to them to give them a good train- | 


ing. Get that? They know the Army 
or the Navy isn’t going to send them 
into battle until they have the very best 
training they can get in the time avail- 
able. In other words, the service figures 
that it owes the boys the best possible 
chance to come through.” 

“And your idea is they'll be expecting 
the same kind of a break from their 
bosses in civil life.” 

“You're damn tootin’ they will! And 
haven’t they got a right to? Look. 
When I think back how we used to 
take people into our shop and sort of 
throw them overboard and Iet ’em learn 


| 


to swim I get a jolt. Oh, sure, I know | 


some of the big outfits have had train- 
ing schools. But I wonder how many 


of their people got a crack at those | 
schools. And I wonder just how good | 


they really were compared to the in- 
tensive training some of the boys are 
getting now. I suspect some of the 
courses in the big war plants have been 
stepped up already. But a lot of plants 
never even got through primary school 


before the war, and they'll have to do a | 


lot better after it. Not only a lot better 
with the kind of people they used to 
train, but a lot better too with some 
people they didn’t used to think they 
needed to train.” 

“So you don’t think so much of some 
of the prewar industrial training?” 

“Getting it down out of those thirty- 
dollar words, I think we just took too 
much for granted letting people fit 
themselves into their jobs—and the devil 
take the hindmost. I think the untrained 
worker is just obsolete, that’s all. And 
we employers are going to have to worry 
a lot more about that than we used to. 
These postwar workers are going to ask 
why, if they can be trained for war jobs 
in a few months, they can’t be made 
equally competent to fill peace jobs in 
whatever time may be necessary. See?’’ 

“Well, I suppose you're going to do 
something about it?’ 

“Yes, brother, I am. Do you know 
what I’m doing? I’m overhauling our 
whole hiring and training organization 
right now. I’ve got some of our best 
men studying the methods of the service 
schools, and just as soon as they begin to 
turn these service men loose, I’m going 
to grab up some of the trained instruc- 
tors and put them to work for me.” 


He winked at me. “War, they say, | 


is a great teacher—if you’re teachable.” | 


Wi. 


Do you know 
what an 


IRON FIREMAN 
STOKER 


Really Does? 


Using coal, America’s permament 
fuel supply, as the most economical 
source of heat...; 


Iron Fireman car- 
ries coal from the 
bin or hopper to 
the fire in a steady, 
even flow. 


Iron Fireman de- 
livers coal to the , 
fire and mixes it N 
with air—approx- 
imately 15 pounds 
of_air for each 
pound of coal. 


Iron Fireman makes 
an efficient fire, 500 
degrees to 1000 
degrees hotter than 
normally obtained 


by hand firing: 


Iron Fireman does 
this firing jobunder 
the “direction and 
constant supervi- 
sion of mechanical 
‘brains’ and ‘hands’ 
that never tire and 
are always alert, 


Is it any wonder 
that Iron Fire- 
man coal firing 
is America’s pre- 
ferred source of 
heat and power? 


mmercial and industrial models now 
available. Write Iron Fireman Mfg. Co., 
3419 W. 106th Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Factories: Portland, Oregon; Cleveland; Toronto 


AUTOMATIC COAL STOKERS 
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THE TREND 


INDUSTRY'S RENEGOTIATION CASE 


Hearings now under way before the House Naval 
Affairs Committee already have done a good deal to 
straighten out thinking on the touchy subject of contract 
renegotiation. They have given business men a chance to 
air their grievances before a sympathetic audience. At 
the same time, they have provided a fairly representative 
cross-section of opinion on both sides. 


e Although war contractors who testified didn’t pull 
their punches, most of them seemed fairly well reconciled 
to the basic ideas of renegotiation. Instead of clamoring 
for outright repeal, they concentrated on specific objec- 

‘tions to the way price adjustment works out in practice. 
Beneath most of their testimony lay the assumption that 
renegotiation in one form or another is an unavoidable 
part of doing business in wartime. 

This attitude still may not be typical of business men 
in general, but a good many shrewd contractors have 
worked around to it during the past year. One thing that 
has helped change their minds is a realistic survey of the 
political situation. With labor on the rampage and with 
consumers fuming over their various hardships, congress- 
men are in no mood to abolish profit controls. They 
might scrap renegotiation, if contractors did a thorough 
hatchet job on it, but they would substitute something 
else—perhaps a flat profit limit or a 100% excess profits 
tax. Most business men would rather stay with renegotia- 
tion, especially if they can get some of the principles 
liberalized. 

However, fear of a bigger stick isn’t the only thing that 
has made contractors feel better about the present sys- 
tem of price adjustment. All of them remember the Nye 
committee, which investigated wartime profits in the 
thirties and transferred blame for the first World War 
from Kaiser Wilhelm of Germany to the shoulders of 
American industrialists. 

If the postwar period produces a successor to the Nye 
committee, life will be a good deal simpler for con- 
tractors who can prove that a government agency checked 
their profits and ruled that they were not excessive. In 
the meantime, renegotiation is a good answer to the 
charge of profiteering. As consumers feel the pinch and 
start looking for someone to blame, that angle becomes 
more and more important. 


© This isn’t to say that business men who testified before 
the Naval Affairs Committee spent their time tossing 
bouquets to the Army and Navy price adjustment boards. 
Most of them came to criticize specific features of rene- 
gotiation, and they pitched into the job enthusiastically. 

Although the list of grievances was almost endless, the 
main line of the contractors’ argument developed like 
this: 

(1) Renegotiation should be based on income after 
taxes, not income before taxes as it is now. Profits that 
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seem excessive before taxes may be no more than fair 
after the Treasury has taken its slice. 

(2) Contractors should get some sort of exemption or 
extra allowance for reserves to cover reconversion and 
rehabilitation. These items are really costs, although they 
cannot be determined precisely until the end of the war, 

(3) Highly cyclical, prince-or-pauper industries need 
special consideration. They have to make big profits in 
boom time, because the lean years always bring huge 
deficits that pull down the average. If they aren’t allowed 
to salt down something now, they won’t have their usual 
cushion when demand falls off. 

(4) Similarly, there must be some sort of allowance for 
industries that have spoiled their peacetime markets in 
meeting the demands of war production. Machine tool 
makers, for instance, complain that it will be years before 
manufacturers wear out the tools they have accumulated, 

(5) If one contractor goes through the renegotiation 
mill, all his competitors should be renegotiated too. It 
isn’t fair to trim down the profit of one company and 
leave others free to build up big reserves that will put 
them a jump ahead in postwar competition. Theoret- 
ically, of course, renegotiation applies to all contractors 
and subcontractors, but as a practical matter, the price 
adjustment boards won't be able to get around to all of 
them. Hence, manufacturers who play ball and cooperate 
with renegotiation authorities risk competitive positions. 

(6) If renegotiation is to continue for the rest of the 
war, there must be more certainty to it—a definite state- 
ment of governing rules and a consistent method of 
applying them. Business men have to make decisions, 
sign contracts, declare dividends, on the basis of income 
estimates. If they can’t predict how much renegotiation 
will whittle down earnings, they can never tell where 
they stand until it’s too late to do anything. 


© These objections pretty well sum up the case that busi- 
ness men read into the record. And although the Naval 
Affairs Committee isn’t likely to bring out any legislation 
on its own account, the contractors weren’t wasting their 
breath. The chances are that when the Ways & Means 
Committee goes to work on renegotiation next fall, it 
will use the current hearings as a starting point. 

However, overhauling the renegotiation law is going to 
be a tough proposition, no matter how sympathetically 
Congress approaches it. For behind all the criticism lies 
a fundamental paradox. Any hard-and-fast formula for 
determining excessive profits would have all the draw- 
backs of a flat profits ceiling—the last thing business 
wants. And yet the lack of a formula is what contractors 
resent most. Now that they have presented their bill of 
complaint, the job for business men is to figure out a way 
of breaking that paradox. 
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